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Agriculture. 


~~ SARRY FARMER’S TALES. 


XxXIXx. 
correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

This has been a trying time on 
farmers who planted large’crops of 
cotton. Grass has been king, instead 
of cotton. Some farmers have had 
no trouble because they commenced 
cultivating the crop ina few days 
after planting. 

You can trace these farmers and 
you will find good agricultural papers 
in their homes. Some will be aston- 
ished to hear that a paper will keep 
grass out of cotton; it may not do 
this directly, but it will be instrumen- 
tal in preventing it from growing by 
impressing upon the farmer im- 
proved methods which will lighten 
his burdens and cause him to greatly 
increase his crops with less cost. 

Two farmers planted cotton at the 
same time. One plowed his cotton 
soon after it came up and destroyed 
the grass on the row and in the mid- 
dies, too. It cost him about 50 cents 
per acre to chop his toa stand. The 
other farmer left his cotton to chop- 
ping time to plow it, resulting in a 
cost of over $2 per acre, not to say a 
word about the damage to the young 
cotton. Just think of a farmer mak- 
ing $4 a day plowing and only work- 
ing about seven hours at that! Well, 
this is what the first farmer saved 
and Harry Farmer has heard it said 
“that a dollar saved is a dollar made.”’ 

Just a few instances of this kind 

on all crops fora few years would 
make the difference between ease 
and comfort in old age and almost 
dire want and, perhaps, the poor 
house. This is the main reason why 
we write these talks for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. We would like to 
build up the farming interest in 
North Carolina. If our farmers 
could make some money, there 
would be less ignorance, for they 
would educate their children, and by 
this means elevate the most noble 
calling of mankind. 





The Manufacturers’ Record men- 
tioned in a recent article the great 
value of sugar cane on the low pine 
lands in the southern part of Geor- 
gia. The writer stated that a one- 
horse farmer could cultivate twenty- 
five acres with about one-third the 
cost of the same acreage in cotton. 
We think thisis liable to make a 
Wrong impression. In our experi- 
ence and observation the cost would 
be about as follows: 


Dr. Cr. 
Seed or canes for plant- 

Bs ss oun ced Gee Pay $10.00 
Fertilizer or manure. . 12.00 
Manufacturing 400 gal- 

lons @ 12% cents per 

ed oe 50.00 
Cultivating............ 5.00 

Total costs........ $77.00 
By 400 gallons sirup @ 

30 cts per gallon..... 120.00 
By 1}; tons fodder @ $5 

PAP GOR fo . ceie 7.50 

$127.50 
Profit per acre.... $50.50 


‘This is a fair estimate of costs and 
yield, yet we have seen small patches 
that would double this. If thesame 
amount of work and fertilizer were 
*xpended on an acre for canv that is 
used on strawberries or asparagus I 
believe the profits would be greater. 
The cost of seed can be reduced by 
Wing the fodder as a mulch on the 
Tattoons or stubble and throw about 
Sx furrows with an ordinary turn- 
‘ng plow on the fodder which will 
Protect the rattoons from cold and 
sive a better stand than the canes 
gave the previous year. It dves not 
make a good crop the third year. 
The land should be planted in sweet 
Potatoes or some hoed crop the third 
year, 

We would not advise planting 
further from the coast than the 
home of the long leaf pine. We 
Want the Experiment Station to 
sive it a trial in fattening beef. 
The fodder and bagasse, after 

‘ng exposed for months, is often 
*aten by catte which seem to relish 
and do well, 


. Harry FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C, 


THE FARMERS’ CREED. 


Farmers ought to adopt a creed, 
and as a declaration of belief or faith 
they would do well to consider the 
following, which is said to have been 
furnished by Henry Ward Beecher 
when he was editing the Indiana 
Farmer sixty years ago: 

‘‘We believe in small farms and 
thorough cultivation. 

‘“‘We believe the soil loves to eat 
as well as its owner, and ought there- 
fore to be liberally fed. 

‘*We believe in large crops which 
leave the land better than they 
found it—making the farmer and the 
farm both glad at once. 

‘‘We believe in going to the bot- 
tom of things, and therefore, in 
deep plowing, and enough of it. All 
the better with a subsoil plow. 

“We believe that eyery farm 
should own a good farmer. 

‘“We believe that the best fertili- 
zer for any soilis a spirit of indus- 
try, enterprise and _ intelligence. 
Without this, lime and gypsum, 
bones and green manure, marl and 
guano will be of little use. 

“We believe in good fences, good 
barns, good farm houses, good stock, 
good orchards, and children enough 
to gather the fruit. 

‘We believe inaclean kitchen, a 
neat wife in it, a spinning wheel, a 
clean cupboard, aclean dairy and a 
clean conscience. 

‘‘We firmly disbelieve in farmers 
that will not improve ; ir farms that 
grow poorer every year ; in starving 
cattle ; in farmers’ boys turning into 
clerks and merchants; in farmers’ 
daughters unwilling to work, and in 
all farmers ashamed of their voca- 
tion, or who drink whiskey until 
honest people areashamed of them.”’ 





WASTES ON THE FARM. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of ma- 
terial are wasted annually on the 
farms of this country, is a statement 
made by some authority. In the 
aggregate I suppose there is an enor- 
mous amount of waste in every in- 
dustry, and farming is no exception 
tothe rule. There are farmers to- 
day who avoid waste on their farms 
fully as much as the wide awake 
manufacturer or producer in other 
lines. On the other hand, there are 
plenty who fail to realize that they 
are wasting good material, although 
the process is going on daily under 
their very noses. Everything is a 
waste that is not put toits best and 
highest use. Thuscornstalks burned 
in the field isa distinct waste if there 
is any possible way to convert. them 
into food for cattle, or if humus is 
needed in the soil. Sometimes it is 
a decided waste simply because the 
farmer is too stupid to see that his 
best plan is to raise more cattle to 
eat the stalks, and less corn. Again, 
it may bea great waste to attempt 
to raise only one farm crop when the 
uncertainties of selling the produce 
ata fair profit are great, especially 
if there are other crops which could 
be raised satisfactorily. 

Sometimes one of the greatest 
wastes on the farm comes from the 
failure to spend money for needed 
improvements. The soil that is not 
in fit condition for raising a certain 
crop to the highest perfection is 
actually wasted when sown with 
seed which it cannot possibly do the 
best by. The waste comes in at such 
times because of lack of foresight or 
because the farmer is unwilling to 
spend the extra amount of money. 
Now, we can waste soil and crops. 
We can alsu waste time, machinery 
and labor. Ail of these are import- 
ant factors, and they must be studied 
separately and individually. The 
successful merchant studies the mar- 
ket, labor, cost of production and the 
wear and tear of machinery and 
waste of capital. So the farmer 
must, to avoid leaks and wastes, 
look to it that the highest efficiency 
is obtained from every dollar of cap- 
ital he has invested. Progressive 
farmers of to-day are doing this, and 
they are rapidly becoming the best 


business men in the country. The 
man who can take a run-down farm 
and build it up and make a good liv- 
ing from it through good farming is 
a shrewd business man not to be 





overlooked in this age of strenuous 
living. W. E. EDWARDS. 


NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL DEPABT- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, 





Our Washington Correspondent Keeps Pro- 
gressive Farmer Readers Posted Regard- 
ing It. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In a recent bulletin, Prof. Hill, of 
the Agricultural Department, has 
published several plans for houses, 
barns, etc., for the use of farmers, 
that can be erected * very cheaply. 
One of the designs presented is of a 
house, capable of enlargment, which 
combines many comforts and con- 
veniences. According to these 
plans, for $1,000 a two-story, nine- 
room house, including, a bathroom, 
with a large, dry-cellar and broad 
veranda, can be constructed. For 
this price the house can be plastered, 
painted, and heating apparatus sup- 
plied. For a small additional cost 
hot water heat can be supplied and 
running water can be placed in the 
bathroom. Prof. Hill also gives the 
plans for a number of barns costing 
from $275 to $450. Many valuable 
suggestions are given for the com. 
fort of farmers and their families, 
as well as for, the care of their 
live stock. Suggestions are made in 
relation to sanitary conditions and 
methods are proposed for maintain- 
ing the purity of drinking water, 
which if adopted would in all proba- 
bility conduce to the health of those 
living inthecountry. Thereis quite 
a demand for this paper, and the 
supply of the Department is limited. 

Few people have any idea of the 
enormous publishing work done by 
the Departmentof Agriculture. The 
Year Book alone, which is now being 
issued, consists of 880 pages, and 
will be in an edition of half a mil- 
lion copies, 30,000 of which are dis- 
tributed by the Department and 470,- 
000 by Members of Congress. ‘Dur. 
ing the last fiscal year,’’ says Mr. 
Hill, Chief of the Publication Divis- 
ion, ‘‘we published about 8,000,000 
copies of our various publications, 
an increase of 900,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. The Congressional ap- 
propriation for the forthcoming year 
has stipulated that each Congress- 
man shall receive 14,000 copies of 
each farmer’s bulletin instead of the 
8,000 he is now receiving. For the 
next year my lowest estimate of vur 
publications is about 11,000,000. We 
have a mailing list of about 250,000 
persons which, altogether with others 
receiving the copies outside of our | 
aid—through their Senators or Rep- | 
resentatives—and making a low esti- 
mate will bring the number up to 
500,000. Atthe present time many 
of our documents are wasted; care- 
lessly thrown aside or misplaced. If 
paid for, at even five cents apiece, 
they would receive more care. I 
have also suggested that each of our 
publications be sent to a library to 
be established at all fourth-class 
postoffices. There are 60,000 of 


Horticulture. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE—EARLY SUM- 
MER WORK. 








Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

One of the Grecian Sages when 
asked what was the first thing a man 
should do, replied, ‘‘Get knowledge.”’ 
What was the second? ‘Get knowl- 
edge!!’’ What was the third? “Get 
knowledge !!!’’ If a berry grower 
asked me what was the first thing to 
do in summer, I should reply, ‘Kill 
grass,’ What was second, ‘Kill 
grass.” What was third, fourth 
and fifth, ‘‘Kill grass.”’ 

In the long agoT had anold dar- 
key friend who called crab grass 
Gin’ul Green. 

“Gin’ul Brown ner Gin’ul Gray, 
ner Gin’ul White ner eben Gin’ul 
Washington an’ nowhars to Gin’ul 
Green,’’ he would say. ‘‘He wuss’n 
Keng George eben. Case we whup 
Keng George in seben year. But I 
been fightin’ Gin’ul Green put nigh 
seventy-seben year, en he wuss’n 
when I hit de fus’ lick.’’ 

And the old man was right. 
‘-Gin’ul Green’’ is as inescapable as 
death or taxes or bad weather. He 
is a foe that all who till the soil, in 
this region at least, must annually 
meet and vanquish or be vanquished. 
And when our battles are ended and 
“Gin’ul Green’’ waves in triumph 
over our graves those who come after 
us will be battling with him still. 

Therefore it behooves us to study 
such tactics and such strategy as 
will avail against such afoe. Gen- 
eral Forrest’s immortal maxim to 
“Git thar fust and with the most 
men’”’ is as sound in warning on 
grassas on men. The time to kill 
grass is before there is any grass to 
kil’ Is to “git thar fust’’ and in 
full force. One hoe then is worth a 
host later on. It is an easy and 
quick job to break the crust and 
give the soil a shallow stirring after 
each packing rain. In garden beds 
this can be done with a hoe entirely. 
In field culture we use a small tooth 
horse cultivator for the middles, 
plowing to within six inches of the 
row of plants on each side. The un- 
plowed stip is then stirred with hoes. 
This should be kept up as late in the 
fall as grass or weeds continue to 
come. 

Shall strawberry plants be grown 
in stools or matted? That is, shall 
the runners be cut or allowed to 
grow and mat over the beds. There 
has been almost as much contro- 
versy over this as overplanting 
seed by the moon. Like most dis- 
puted questions both sides are right 
under certain conditions. All de- 
pends on the varieties you plant. 
Some varieties naturally tend to 
“stool,’’ that is for the parent plant 
to grow in the form of a stool or 
large bunch, this parent plant 





these, so even by that means, count- 
ing the increase which is bound to | 
come, our books would receive a| 
wide dessemination.’’ In the Year- | 
Book may be found all the general | 
information which the farmer would | 
like to lmve in the way of reports, 

statistics ot crop growing, names of 

officers of agricultural, forestry, 

anu bee keeping societies, of experi- 

ment stations, and a vast amount of | 
information which is valuable. 

Most people will be surprised to 
learn thatit appears from reports 
to the Geological Survey that Ari- 
zona has the largest unbroken pine 
forest reserve in the United States, 
covering an area of over 8,000 square 
miles. The total quantity of pine 
timber suitable for sawing purposes 
within the boundaries of the Terri 
tory amounts to 10,000,000,000 feet, 
which is enough to supply the needs | 
of a thickly populate State for more 
thanacentury. The principal forest 
area is in Coconino county, and bor- 
ders the Grand Canon of the Colo- 
rado, although Gila, Apache and 
Yavapia counties have considerable 
timber. In New Mexico there are 


two enormous forest reserves, one 
on the Pecos river, in the northern 
part of the territory, the other on 
the Gila river, in the southwestern 
section, comprising 3,701,040 acres. 
This domain is as large as the States 





throughout the season or several 
seasons remaining large and stocky. 
In some kinds the parent plant loses 
vigor as the summer progresses, the 
earlier young plants soon surpassing 
it in vigor. These varieties if re- 
strained by clipping from producing 
runners are given to ‘‘horning”’ as I 
have heard it termed. The crown 
of the plant gradually assumes some- 
what the shape of a horn or club ; be- 
comes hard and woody and the next 
spring produces really fewer berries 
than one of its young plants would 
have done if allowed to take root. 

A variety strongly given to this 
somewhat peculiar habit is the Hoff- 
man and old Newman. Wherethese 
are planted one spring for berries 
the next they are best grown in thir 
matted rows. At the far South 
where they are planted in fall for 
fruit the following spring neither of 
these qualities need be considered. 

Comparatively few varieties are 
given to ‘“‘horning.’’ The vast ma- 
jority take very kindly to the stool 
system. The Clyde, Lady Thomp- 
son, Parker Earle, Crescent, Gandy, 
Seaford and countless others do well 
in stools. 

The stool system is by far the 
simplest one. All thatis necessary 
is to keep the runners clipped as fast 
as they come. Clip them promptly, 





of Rhode Island, Delaware, and one- 


| half of Connecticut combined. 


, MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C. 


| time. 


for every one cut betimes means a 
/bunch of berries the next fruiting 
The runners kept off, culti- 


vation consists simply in keeping the 
soil clean around and between the 
plants, which is quick and easy 
work. But when the runners are 
allowed to grow and take root tedi- 
ous work will be required to keep 
down the weeds and grass that spring 
up among them. 

Many growers do not endeavor or 
rather hold out in endeavoring to 
keep down weeds and grass in mat- 
ted rows. This is very risky. If 
the summer and fall are seasonable 
the strawberry plant will survive 
the battle with the weeds, etc., 
though in a more or less forlorn con- 
dition. While if drought supervenes 
they are not apt to survive at all. 

Provided clean culture is given 
great results may be attained by 
summer manuring. The strawberry 
plant is a liberal feeder, but must 
not be overfed at any one time, 
especially with nitrogen or ammonia. 
If so it goes too much to stalkiness 
at the expense of stockiness. The 
plant grows tall and tender instead 
of stout and robust. 

To attain the right end chop in 
around the plants fertilizer at the 
rate vt 500 to 800 pounds an acre. 
Not all at one time, but at two or 
three applications at intervals of a 
month or six weeks. The right pro- 
portion for strawberry fertilizer is 


POUR so 555% ore 's:5.ce vies 10 per cent. 
Phosphoric acid..... 8 ‘ se 
Ammonia........ B ae 


However, during the summer 
when the object is to promote plant 
growth as rapidly as is consistent 
with stoutness, more ammonia can 
be used, say 5 or even 7 per cent. 

Astonishingly large crops have 
been grown by this process on land 
heavily manured before planting. 
My biggest yield from an acre was 
about 10,000 quarts, which netted 


me only $900. 
O. W. BLACKNALL. 


Vance Co., N. C. 


The Poultry Yard. 


POULTRY FOR A LIVING. 











Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A good many of the reports pub- 
lished of results with poultry refer 
only to a hundred or two hundred 
hens, and these seem to indicate that 
the average grower of poultry does 
not go very extensively into the 
business. There are, of course, 
thousands who merely raise poultry 
asaside issue on the farm. A few 
colonies or a large barnyard flock 
are kept, and the returns from these 
are found good enough to warrant 
continuing the business. In fact, 
poultry will be raised in a small way 
on all farms because of the need of 
fresh eggs and meat. Then, too, the 
poultry willeat up a great deal of 
stuff that would otherwise prove 
mere waste. 

But this is an era when people 
want to raise poultry as a business, 
for the purpose of making a living 
income out of it. The question of a 
living income is variable, and may 
run all the way from $500 to $1500 a 
year Now, what many beginners 
and would-be beginners are asking, 
Is it possible to make the latter in- 
come from poultry? They do not 
mean at the outset, but after they 
have learned a good deal from expe- 
rience and have studied the matter 
carefully. The reports of a good 
many poultry keepers indicate that 
they make two or three hundred 
dollars a year, but that is hardly 
sufficient for anybody except a 
farmer, who has other crops to de. 
pend upon. 

The answer to these questions can 
be given affirmatively, but with 
some qualifications. Tomake a good 
living in raising poultry, that is, 
from $1,000 to $1,500 a year, one 
must have a good head for planning 
and organizing. The whole matter 
is to be found in the answer as to 
whether one can make a fair profit 
in fifty or one hundred chickens, 
The person who can take a colony or 
two of one or two hundred chickens 
and make them pay is in a fair way 
to enlarge his plant so he can make 
a good living. But what he has 
learned in a small way must be rigid- 
ly applied on a larger scale. The 
temptation to deviate from his rule 





generally causes trouble. If a col. 


only of fifty hens is paying well it is 
reasoned that by doubling the colony 
twice the profits will be realized. 
That is not exactly true, for the 
plant must be enlarged, extra work 
be given, and the initia! expense in- 
creased. If the beginner thinks he 
can keep one hundred chickens in 
the same place and manner as the 
fifty he will soon learn in sorrow of 
his mistake. The colony system 
must be observed rigidly, and every 
increase must be made by adding 
more colonies or flocks. It can be 
figured out on the basis of 100 chick- 
ens. The profits obtained from a 
flock of this size can be duplicated 
only by making all other flocks just 
as separate and individual as the 
first. Thus a thousand hens make a 
pretty formidable number to look 
after, and a large farm to accommo- 
date them, but with a little planning 
and system they can be handled as 
profitably as one hundred. When 
one can handle their thousands as 
well as their hundreds they can 
make a comfortable income in poul- 
try keeping. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 








Farm Miscellany. 


Hay produced at low cost and pas- 
turage during ten, eleven or twelve 
months in the year are not the South’s 
sole advantages in cattle raising. In 
our cotton seed we have one of the 
cheapest of foodstuffs, and one of 
which Pref. Henry says: ‘‘No grain 
raised at the North equals it, pound 
for peund, for beef production.’’ 
Cotton seed meal, which is cheaper 
in the South than anywhere else, is 
recognized as the most nutritious 
and concentrated of foodstuffs, and 
isso highly prized that the British 
farmer and the Danish dairymen 





‘| find it profitable to purchase it here 


and freight it thousands of miles. 
We are learning the lessgn which 
this fact teaches, and in time will 
keep most of this valuable material 
at home to serve the double purpose 
of fattening both cattle and fields.— 
Prof. J. F. Dugger, Auburn, Ala. 


—— ee 


THE SUNFLOWER PLANT: ITS CULTIVA- 
TION, COMPOSITION, AND USES. 

In response to a large and growing 
popular interests in regard to the 
growth of sunflowers for economical 
purposes and the manufacture of oil 
from their seed, and for the purpose 
of giving to those interested in the 
matter all the information available, 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture has made some investi- 
gations as to the composition of the 
sunflower, the methods of culture, 
and the manufacture of oil from the 
seed. The results of these investi- 
gations are contained in Bulletin No. 
60, Division of Chemistry, entitled 
“The Sunflower Plant: Its Cultiva- 
tion, Composition, and Uses,’’ by the 
Department. The bulletin was pre- 
pared by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Chief of the Division of Chemistry, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

It shows that the sunflower can be 
grown successfully over large areas 
inthe United States; that it isa 
crop which makes a considerable 
drain on the elements of soil fertili- 
zers; that one of the most valuable 
censtituents of the plant is the oil 
which existsin large quantities in 
the seeds ; that the economic produo- 
tion of the sunflowers is now con- 
fined almost exclusively to Russia, 
where itis an agricultural industry 
of considerable importance; that in 
the United States itis grown as an 
ornament and for the production of 
seeds, which are used chiefly for 
poultry and bird feeding and for c:n- 
dimental and medicinal properties 
with farm animals ; that the oil of the 
sunflower seed is not produced com- 
mercially in the United States; and 
that in the cultivation of the sun- 
flower, the methods pursued for 
growing Indian corn are to be fol- 
lowed, and the plant is capable of 
cultivation over almost as wide an 
area as Indian corn. 

The bulletin is now illustrated 
with one plate and two text figures, 
and a limited number of copies are 
for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Union Building, Wash- 





ington, D. C., at 5 cents. 
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‘*THEe LNDUSTRIAL AND KiDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF STATE POLICY,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 


NEW CUBAN TROUBLES. 


parties. 
our news columns, 
bare majority of one, but it trans- 
pires that the new 
of the measure which they professed 


to accept. The resultant refusal of 


to accept the proposed constitution 
renders the situation again chaotic 





platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- | 
cumscribed by no selfish or narrow | 
policy, its aim will be to foster and | 
promote the pest interests of the} 
whole people of the State. It will be | 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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IMPROVED FARMING IMPLEMENTS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 





It is an encouraging indication of 
better farming when it is possible to 
clip from a half column of miscel- 
laneous State news items, three such 
paragraphs as the following, which 
we found in the Wilmington Star's 
news summary one day last week: 

From the Alamance Gleaner: ‘A 
number of farmers in the southern 
part of the county are purchasing 
reapers and binders with which to 
harvest their wheat crops, an indi- 
cation that the prospects for wheat 
are good.’’ 

From the Lincoln Journal: ‘Not 
withstanding the pocr prospects for 
a wheat crop, the farmers of this 
country have bought harvesting ma- 
chinery right along. A sight on 
Main street Saturduy was a string 
of nineteen wagons londed with 
Champion reapers, heuded by a 
Champion reaper already set up. 
This represented only one delivery 
by Messrs. R F. Beal & Co. of har 
vesting machineay sold by them this 
season.”’ 

From the Stanley Enterprise: ‘‘An 
encouraging sign of prosperity 
among our farmer friends is the fact 
that they are investing in a higher 
class of machinery and farming im- 
plements than ever before, and are 
giving more attention to the farm. 

They are using more fertilizers, they 
plow deeper and better, and the 





and threatening. To us, the outlook 
appears decidedly dark. 


We think Congressman Wadsworth 
of New York has satisfactorily dem- 
onstrated his unfitness for the posi- 
tion of Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Some better 
representative of our agricultural 
interests should be appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 


——_———_—<4 oa 


IN THIS NUMBER. 


Harry Farmer’s letter arrived too 
late to appear in our last issue, but 
he is with us again this week, and, 
as usual, says something timely, 
something fresh from the soil, thor- 
oughly practical. We wish we had 
a hundred such correspondents from 
different sections of this and adjoin- 
ing States. Don’t hesitate about 
writing because you have not had 
the advantages of a college educa- 
tion. We want letters from plain, 
every day farmers upon plain, every- 
day subjects. If you have learned 
something worth the telling, tell it 
through our columns; if ycu wish to 
know something that might be worth 
the knowing, send your inquiry to us. 

Our Washington correspondent 
again calls attention to the Agricul- 
tural Department bulletin, No. 126, 
‘Farm Buildings.’’ He reports that 
the supply is nearly exhausted ; any 
Progressive Farmer reader desiring 
a cupy should therefore forward 
his application immediately to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. O. W. Blacknall, one of the 
State’s largest strawberry growers, 
furnishes us another timely article 
on the subject in which heis most 
interested. We are glad to know 
that our truckers have found this 
year’s strawberry season a profitable 
one. 

We are printing on page 8 the ad- 
dress, ‘‘Change Your Methods,’’ de- 
livered at the recent East Tennessee 
Farmers’ Convention, by editor W. 
D. Hoard, of Hoard’s Dairyman. 
This address is packed with sound, 
practical suggestions which deserve 
the careful consideration of all dairy- 
men. 

* * * * * * 

On page 7 we publish extracts 
from two strong commencement ad- 
dresses delivered in this State last 
week—one by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, associate editor of the New 
York Outlook, at Trinity College; 
the other by Chancellor Kirkland at 
our State University. Just now 
while the value of thorough educa- 
tion is being so generally discussed, 
this utterance of Mr Mabie’s is 
worth remembering: ‘All battles 
are won in the hour of preparation. 
Many a man wins the battle of life 
before he fights it.’’ Chancellor 
Kirkland’s address, which was in 
effect a plea for political independ- 
ence, was also one of real strength 
and force. 

And in this connection we wish to 
commend the following expression 
of Gov. Aycock’s in his brief speech 
before presenting the certificates of 
degrees to University graduates: 
‘‘North Carolina has been conserva- 
tive in the past because conditions 
demanded it. Henceforward un- 
trammeled by oppressive social con- 
ditions and leaping forward in the 
freedom of general education let any 
one of her citizens speak whatever 
thought God puts into his mind to 











farm generally gives evidence of 
more life.’’ 

These random clippings selected 
from one issue of one paper illustrate 


the rapidly growing interest in im | 


proved farm machinery in North 
Carolina. Andin bringing attention 
to the economy of using up-to date 
impiements the oft-deplored scarcity 
of labor is proving a blessing in dis- 
guise. One of the most marked fea- 
tures of our present day agriculture 
is the substitution of the most im- 
proved farm tools for the old-style 
ones, which only the very rich 
farmer can now afford to use ; others 
cannot, and he will not, afford the 
waste incurred by the use of inferior 
and inefiective impliments. 


| conceive.’’ The sentiment is a worthy 
| one, and indicates that the Governor 
| has not forgotten his speeches of a 


| year ago. 
* ok * * + 1 * 
The farming of 1950—what 


thoughtful farmer who loves his 
work and watches with interest the 
rapid progress that is being made in 
its various branches has not won- 
dered in what manner the farming 
operations of a half century hence 
| will be conducted? Perhapsno man 
is better qualified for prophesying in 
this respect than John Hyde, the 
| able Statistician of the National De 
|partment of Agriculture. What he 
| has to say upon this subject appears 
| upon page 6, and we believe that it 
| will interest all that read it. 


The Cuban-American controversy 
in regard to the new formof govern- 
ment for the Gem of the Antilles 
may yet give serious trouble to both 
The Cuban Constitutional 
Convention, as has been reported in 
nominally ac- 
cepted the Platt Amendment by the 


constitution 


framed by this convention contains 
provisions conflicting with the spirit 


President McKinley and his cabinet 


TURE AND ITS WORK. 


which ended last week. 


being a practical farmer. 
other districts the same evil existed. 
The wisdom of the change made by 


its first session. 


THE NEW BOARD 


is composed of Commissioner 8. L. 
Patterson, chairman, and one farmer 
from each Congressional district as 
follows: First, J. B. Coffield, Ever- 
etts; Second, E. L. Daughtridge, 
Rocky Mount; Third, Wm. Dunn, 
Newbern ; Fourth, C. N. Allen, Au- 
burn ; Fifth, J. 8. Cunningham, Cun- 
ningham’s; Sixth, A. T. McCallum, 
Red Springs ; Seventh, J. P. McRae, 
Laurinburg ; Eighth, L. G. Waugh, 


Dobson; Ninth, W. A. Graham, 
Machpelah; Tenth, <A. Cannon, 
Horseshoe. The termsof following 


members of the old Board have not 
expired ; hence, they also are mem- 
bers of the new: Howard Browning, 
Littleton; J. R. Joyce, Reidsville ; 
G. E. Flow, Monroe; J. C. Ray, 
Boone. 

The first important act of the new 
Board at its session in this city was 
the appropriation of the usual sum, 
$1500, for the State Fair. In this 
matter, however, 


A NEW REGULATION 


was made—that this sum must be 
used exclusively in the payment of 
premiums on live stock and agricul- 
tural products exhibited by North 
Carolina farmers. This restriction 
is a new and wise one. 

We have already mentioned the 
RESIGNATION OF MR. JNO. W. THOMPSON 
as ‘‘assistant commissioner of agri- 
culture, in charge of immigration.” 
This position was very properly dis- 
continued, as the investment, in 
spite of the earnest efforts of Mr. 
Thompson, has been an unprofitable 
one for the state. Commissioner 
Patterson will hereafter discharge 
the duties heretofore performed by 
Mr. Thompson. 

THE TEST FARMS 
established by the Department some 
months ago at Red Springs and Tar- 
boro have proved remarkably suc- 
cessful as educators, and the Board 
appropriated $750 for the establish- 
ment of a third, which will be located 
in the wheat growing section of our 
western counties. Eventually, there 
will be ten such farms, one in each 
Congressional District; and Secre- 
tary Bruner tells us that the farm- 
ers’institutes will be held at these test 
farms, which are really object lessons 
in progressive farming. 

It is now certain that North Caro- 
lina will be properly represented at 
the Charleston Exposition, which 
opens December Ist of thisyear. For 
an exhibit of our agricultural, for 
estry, fishing, and mineral resources, 
the Board appropriated, $9,000. 

Letters received from Progressive 
Farmer readers indicate there is con- 
siderable interest in 

THE SOIL INVESTIGAEIONS 
now being carried on in the State 
under the direction of the National 
government, which will expend 
$10,000 upon it in this State this 
year. The State Board of Agricul 
ture also makes an appropriation of 
$10,000 to the work this year, which 
was voted at the meeting last week. 
* * * 6 * * 

But far more striking than any 
Action with reference to the State 
Department of Agriculture was the 
spirit of progress shown by the 
| members of this Board in their new 
capacity as 





TRUSTEES OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ME- 
CHANIC ARTS 

Herg some really epoch muking 

work was done. The Board met 


| 


June 4th and heard the recommenda- 


| tions of the College Board of Visitors, | 


| which were as follows: 

1. To fill the now vacant professor- 
| Ship of agriculture with a thoroughly 
| well-educated and practical agricul- 
| turist at a salary of $1,800. 


| a thoroughly educated and practical 


OUR PROGRESSIVE BOARD OF AGRICUL- 


Perhaps no more important session 
of the North Carolina Board of Agri- 
culture has ever been held than that 


The Legislature in February of 
this year, it will be remembered, so 
changed the law governing the De- 
partment of Agriculture as to allow 
only practical farmers to serve as 
members of the Board thereafter. 
Last year The Progressive Farmer 
more than once called attention to 
the fact that the Fourth Congress- 
ional District had four representa- 
tives on the then existing Board of 
Agriculture, not one of the four 
And in 


the General Assembly of 1901 is 
clearly demonstrated by the pro- 
gressive work of the new Board, at 


mechanical engineer at a salary of 
$1,800. 

3. To establish a professorship of 
animal industry and veterinary 
science, who shall also serve as State 
veterinarian, at a salary of $1,800. 

4. To establish an instructionship 
of biology at a salary of $1,200. 

5. To appoint Prof. W. F. Massey 
State lecturer and institute conduc- 
| tor, editor of popular bulletins and 
general correspondent in agriculture 
and horticulture, with general super- 
vision of the horticultural depart- 
ment of the college and station, at a 
salary of $1,800. 

6. The establishment of the posi- 
tion of field botanist to do field and 
office work for the Agricultural De- 
partment in connection with crops, 
medicinal plants and dye-stuff plants ; 
also to give instruction in the col- 
lege. 
| 7. That a portion of the college 
| land, one hundred acres if possibile, 
| be selected and cleared for an experi- 
ment farm and so employed. 





The first of these recommendations 
|everyone supposed would, to use a 
slang phrase, ‘‘go through as slick as 
grease.’’ But it did not. The Board 
felt that in an agricultural State like 
North Carolina the professorship of 
agriculture in her Agricultural and 
Mechanical College should be a posi- 
tion of more than usual dignity ; that 
the salary should be such as to com- 
mand the services of some man who 
in ability as an agricultural educa- 
tor should rank second to no man in 
the country. Andsoit was moved 
that the first recommendation be 
amended by making the salary of the 
professor of agriculture $2,500—the 
highest in the faculty; and the 
motion was adopted. The second 
recommendation was then adopted 
without amendment. In regard to 
the third, it was decided that the 
Board of Agriculture would secure a 
thoroughly competent State Veterin- 
arian, who should also act as pro- 
fessor of animal industry and veter 
inary science in the College, and that 
his salary should be $2,500. Next, 
the fourth recommendation was 
promptly adopted; the fifth was as 
promptly sat upon, as was also the 
sixth. Tho seventh was more for- 
tunate and will be put into effect 

It was, furthermore, decided that the 
Entomologist of the Department of 
Agriculture should teach entomology 
at the college when not otherwise 
employed. 

The resignation of Dr. Winston as 
DIRECTOR OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION, 
to take affect 30th inst., was accepted ; 
and, upon Dr. Winston’s suggestion, 
Dr. B. W. Kilgore was named as his 
successor. We congratulate the 
Station upon this selection, which, 
we are sure,is the best that could 
could have made. 

Important as were the actions to 
which we have just referred, they 
uppeur much dwarfed in comparison 
with the far-reaching importance 
of the following 


RESOLUTION OFFERED BY MR. CANNON, 
and unanimously adopted : 

‘‘For the purpose of increasing the 
interest of young men attending the 
North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts in the 
science of agriculture, and to aid 
them in taking the college course in 
agriculture, that $2,000 be appropri- 
ated tor the purpose of paying for 
labor; the object being to enable 
young men to take advantage of the 
course in agriculture offered by the 
College ; and it is further directed 
that in providing this eur, itis to 
| be used exclusively for students who 
intend to make agricultural pursuits 
a life work. That an equal number 
of scholarships to those now exist- 
ing in the College (120) be eStub, 
| lished for the exclusive use of stu- 
|dents in Agriculture; and that the 
| faculty of the College be instructed 
| to so arrange the studies of agricul- 
| tural students us to give them time 
| for field work.”’ 





PROBABLE SIZE OF THE COTTON CROP. 


The Progressive Farmer predicts 
that the cotton crop of this year will 
be no larger than that of 1900. 

The authorities unanimously agree 
that the increase in acreage over 
that of last year is less than ten per 
cent., the Financial Chronicle placing 
it as low as 6.05 per cent., compared 
with the Agricultural Department’s 
estimate, 8.3 per cent. The highest 
estimate is by Latham, Alexander & 
Co., 9.08 per cent. From the infor- 
mation at hand, it appears to us that 
this slight increase in acreage is very 
nearly, if not quite, offset by the 
poor condition of the growing crop. 
Latham, Alexander & Co., for in- 
stance, say that the average plant- 
ing was about 17 days later than last 
year, while the Agricultural Depart- 
ment reports that, with one excep- 
tion, the condition June 1 was the 
lowest in twenty years. 

The New York Financial Chronicle 
last Friday, 7th, published its re- 
port as to acreage, as follows: 

“The inclination at the South this 
year was quite generally in the 
direction of enlarging cotton areas. 
But we find no evidence of any radi- 
cal tendency in that direction, ex- 
cept in the newer sections, hence 
the net percentage of increase for 
the whole country is only about half 
as great as in 1900. Oklahoma,which 
furnished an addition of 25 per cent. 
last year, adds 20 per cent. this sea- 
son, and in the Indian Territory the 
percentage this year is 14, against 15 
in 1900. Some sections in western 
Texas report very heavy additions 
this spring, but in many other dis- 
tricts of the State the increases have 
been quite moderate. As we make 
it, the net gain for the whole coun- 

try is about 5.05 per cent., against 
9.07 per cent. last year.”’ 


Sa ep eee ee 


THE SUPREME COURT ON THE CONSTI 
TUTION VS. EXPANSION. 


By far the most important decision 
handed downinan American court 
for twenty years—and we do not 
think that this is stating the case 
strongly enough—was the decision 
of our United States Supreme Court 
in the Insular cases, announced afew 
days ago. Last week we gave a brief 
outline of the decision, but as we 
believe a matter of such far-reaching 
importance deserves a fuller notice, 
we give below the very clear and 
easily understood explanation of its 
meaning, as givenin the leading edi- 
torial of the New York Outlook of 
the 8th inst. Says Dr. Abbott: 

Some of our contemporaries ap- 
pear to think that the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the Insular 
cases lack clearness and coherence. 
We are notof that opinion. They 
appear to us entirely clear in them- 
selves. They constitute a coherent 
and homogeneous system of doctrine 
respecting taxation in foreign pos. 
sessions of the United States. What- 
ever criticism those who are disap- 
pointed in the result may make upon 
their soundness, we can discover no 
ground for criticising them for lack 
of either clearness or consistency 
with each other. These decisions as 
we understand them affirm three 
principles: P 

I. When Porto Rico was conquered 
from Spain and taken possession of 
by the United States Army, it passed 
for the time being under military 
authority. In order that govern- 
ment be maintained, it was indis- 
pensable to provide a revenue. The 
authority to provide such revenue, 
with the authority to exercise all 
other governmental functions, was 
vested for the time being in the mili- 
tary. Therefore the order of Gen. 
Miles extending the Spanish regula- 
tions for the collection of taxes, in- 
cluding customs, and the subsequent 
order of the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the same subject, 
were a lawful exercise of legitimate 


: 

it did not become a Part of +, 
United States; it became a Poss : 
sion of the United States, i. 
United States can Possess territ ; 
which is not incorporated in 
made a component part of the N oan 
The clause of the Constitution o_ 
“all duties, imports, and exci : 
shall be uniform throughout a 
United States’ does not apply t 
Porto Rico, because Porto Rio 
though belonging to the Unites 
States, is nota part of the Unite 
States. Therefore the Foraker Act 
levying duties on certain im 


porta. 
tions from Porto Rico into the he 
States is Constitutional, Congress 


acting within its own rights. 
the question whether the other Clause 
of the Foraker Law, levying duties 
on goods imported from the United 
States into Porto Rico, is Constitu. 
tional or not, the Court has not de. 
cided. 


It is, of course, this third Principle 
—that Porto Rico is a possession ang 
not a part of the United States 
which is the most important and 
far-reaching. It is unfortunate that 
it is adopted by the Court by a ma. 
jority of five to four ; it is fortunate 
that the dividing line is neither po. 
litical or sectional. 

We doubt whether any decision of 
the Supreme Court since the forma. 
tion of the Constitution has been 
more impurtant. It decides that the 
United States may own territory 
which is not a part of the United 
States, and may govern dependent 
peoples who are not citizens of the 
United States. It gives the Nation 
afree hand in dealing with foreign 
problems. It leaves the people of 
the United States absolutely free to 
determine by general considerations 
of expediency and humanity whether 
the Nation shall have colonies or 
not. It removes all Constitutional 
hindrance to expansion and coloniza- 
tion. It leaves Congress in its legis. 
lation for foreign colonies limited 
only by such express provisions as 
declare, for instance, that ‘Con- 
gaess shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof,” 
or by such limitations on its powers 
as by necessary implication result 
from the Constitution of a free peo- 
ple organized under a republican 
form of government. 

The significance of the decision is 
made even clearer by the dissenting 
opinions, since they emphasize the 
issue before the Court. For this 
reason the decision is more signifi- 
cant than if it had been unanimous, 
or if the dissenting opinions had 
been vague or feeble, a charge which 
can certainly not be brought against 
them. Justice Harlan makes the 
issue perfectly clear: 

“In my opinion, Congress has no 
existence and can exercise no au- 
thority outside of the Constitution. 
Still less is it true that Congress can 
deal with new territories just as 
other nations have done or may do 
with their new territories. The Na- 
tion is under the control of a written 
Constitution, which is the supreme 
law of the land, and the only source 
of the powers which our government, 
orany branch er officer of it, may 
exercise at any time or at any place. 
The idea that this country may 2C- 
quire territory anywhere upon the 
earth, by conquest or treaty, and 
hold it as mere colonies or provinces, 
is whoily inconsistent with the spirit 
and genius as well as with the words 
of the Constitution.”’ 

The negative of this position 1s 
now the law of the land. For the 
decision of the Supreme Court de- 
termines what is Constitutional, and 
to that extent makes Constitution! 
the policy it approves; and the Su- 
preme Court has now decided that 
Congress can deal with new terti- 
tories substantially as other nations 


But 





have done with their new territories, 


authority, and the taxes collected | #2d that this country may acquire 


under these orders were lawfully 
collected. 





| This was really the crowning ac. 
(tion of the Board. It is the death | 
| knell, so far as North Carolina is 
| concerned, of the oft-repeated state- 
|ment that the boy who expects to | 
| become a plain farmer cannot afford | 
| to study his calling at the A. & M. 
| College. It will cut the expenses of | 
industrious boys of this class in half, | 
and will undoubtedly cause the ag- 
‘ricultural division of the College to | 
tuke on new life. In our opinion it | 
is not putting it too strongly to say | 
| that the adoption of this resolution | 
marks the beginning of a new era for | 
| agricultural education in North Car- | 


Olina. | 


| 
| 


| And for this good work, our pro- | 


the State. 







II. When, by the Treaty of Paris, 


new territory anywhere by conquest 


| or treaty and hold it as mere colon- 


|ies or provinces. 


Porto Rico was ceded by Spain to | 
the United States, it ceased to be | 
| will do so, and, if they do so, 0D 


foreign and became domestic terri- 


tory. Theretore the Dingley tariff, | 


which is levied only on goods com- 


ing into the United States from | 


foreign countries, ceased to apply to 
imports cominz into the United 
Stutes from Porto Ries. No action 
was required by Congress to repeal 
the Dingley tariff ; it ceased to oper- 


It now remains 
for the people to determine whether 
they will do so, to what extent they 


what principles, under what motives, 
and through what instruments they 
will govern such territories. That 
the people have power to acquire 
foreign territories was determined 
for them by Dewey und Sampson 


‘and’ Schley. That they have a con: 


ate as against Porto Rico so soon as | 
by the treaty Porto Rico ceased to | 


be Spanish territory and became 
United States territory. Taxes ocol- 
lected under the Dingley tariff on 
goods coming into the United States 


from Porto Rico were illegally col- | 

2. To fill the now vacant professor. | gressive Board of Agriculture de- lected and can be recovered from 
ie ae reese , i wat! eH | the government. 

ship of mechanical engineering with | serves the thanks of the farmers of | 


Itl, But while by the treaty Porot 


| Rico became United States territory, 


stitutional right to the free exer- 
cise of this power, when circum: 
stances arise which justify it, is de 
termined for them by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. How 
they will exercise this power it Te 
mains for them to determine by thelr 
general elections and through their 
legislative, executive, and adminis: 
trative departments. 
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The Progressive Farmer, June 11, 1901. 
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State News. 


ILLNESS OF MRS. POLK. 





Her numerous friends, and also 
the many admirers of her lamented 
pusband, will learn with regret that 
Mrs. L. L. Polk, proprietor of The 
Progressive Farmer, suffered a severe 
stroke of paralysis last week, and 
nas since been critically ill at her 
pome in Raleigh. For several days 
her condition has been practically 
ged, but her friends hope for 
recovery. 


gncban 


ner gradual 
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PROF. J. M. JOHNSON. 


We regret that the Board of Agri- 
culture at its session last week did 
not examine the work of Prof .J.M. 
Johnson, who has been acting as as- 
distant agriculturist and head of the 
amimal industry division of the A. 
and M. College and the Experiment 
Station for about four years. We 
pelieve that Prof. Johnson has done 
his work well. Two years ago he 
was offered a very attractive position 
in the A. and M. College of Texas, 
and, but for the earnest efforts of 
friends our A. and M. College, would 
have accepted the position then ten- 
dered him. We shall regret it if 
circumstances Now compel him to 
leave the State. 


—__—~4 +--+ 


PROF. IRBY GOES TO TEXAS. 


Prof. Benjamin Irby, for years 
connected the A. and M. College of 
this State, and well known to Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers by his fre- 
quent contributions to this paper, 
left last week for Beaumont, Tex., 
where he will engage in business. 
Prof. Irby has many friends in 
North Carolina, who regret to see 
him leave our borders. We wish 
him success in his new field. 


——__—< + = 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE, 





{temsof Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

The Charlotte Observer says: In 
retiring from the presidency of 
Davidson College Dr. J. B. Shearer 
does not give up his work there, as 
some think, but will remain as vice- 
president and professor. 

The Trustees of Trinity College 
last week conferred the degree of 
L.L. D. on Hon. Charles Brantley 
Aycock, Governor of North Carolina, 
and Hon. Furnifold M. Simmons, 
United States Senator. 

Eastern North Carolina is coming 
to bea fine stock raising country. Mr. 
Upton, of West Virginia, has bought 
afarm in Cumberland county upon 
which he will raise stock. Those 
who have tried it in other Eastern 
sections have made more money than 
in growing cotton.—Ex. 

Governor Aycock has appointed 
the following directors of the Colored 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Greensboro: J. Y. Joyner, of 
Greensboro ; J. B. Phillips, of Battle-. 
boro; W. A. Darden, of Ormonds- 
vile; W. H. Hammond, of Trenton; 
D. D. Carlyle, of Suddletree, Robe- 
son county ; John O. Alexander, of 
Charlotte. ; 

Sunday’s Atlanta Constitution 
publishes a picture of Hon. Frank I. 
Osborne, with these words under the 
Picture: ‘*Acknowledged one of 
North Carolina’s brainiest statesmen, 
who will bea candidate to succeed 
Senator Jeter C. Pritchard. Mr. 
Osborne is a brother to Assistant 
District Attorney Osborne, of New 
York city.”’ 

It is said that the Gattis Kilgo case 


young gentlemen to those to whom 


cabbage this season. 





it can be most effectively addressed— 
to the young people, those who are 
just making their debut upon the 
stage of life, and who are to rule 
North Carolina’s destinies. 


—————t-0 + a 


TRUCKING AROUND ELIZABETH CITY. 


The recent excessive rains perhaps 

did less damage in our vicinity than 

in any other partof the State. While 

the farmers are behind in their work, 

the crops were never better. The 

trucking season is at its height. One 

of our farmers realized $2,500 net on 

While this is 
an exceptional instance, still there 
are many who realized handsome 
profits. We have a loose and fertile 
soil and itis very easily cultivated. 

These truck lands sell at an average 
of $12 to $15 per acre. With the un- 
surpassed transportation facilities 
which we enjoy nowhere is better 
inducements offerd for investments 
in farm lands.—Elizabeth City Cor. 
Charlotte Observer, 6th. 
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STRAWBERRY SEASON. 








Senator Brown Says it Has Been Highly 
Profitable. 
‘The strawberry season is over 
with us,’’ Senator J. A. Brown, of 
Chadbourn, Columbus county, told a 
Raleigh Post reporter last week, 
“and the season has been a very 
profitable one. Our people have 
made money and they are well 
pleased with the results obtained. 
While the crop was short, good 
prices prevailed and this more than 
offset the shortage. 
“Some of the berry growers real- 
ized as high as $400 or $350 an acre 
for theircrop. It was a quick and 
successful season, lasting about three 
weeks. The season has been over 
two weeks, the rain having inter- 
fered with shipments. The rains 
cost the berry shippers of my county 
at least $10,000. 
‘‘While strawberry shipments are 
at an end other crops are just coming 
on. Large shipments of beans are 
being made north, and in a few days 
the shipments of potatoes and dew 
berries will begin.”’ 
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ANTE-FRESHET CROP CONDITIONS. 





Department. 

There has been compiled in the 
office of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture a summary ot the various 
crop conditions throughout the State 
as given by the Department's corres. 
pondents just prior to the recent 
freshet, as follows: 
What is the general condition and 
progress of farm work this year com- 


An Interesting Report From The Agricultural | 


NORTH CAROLINA AT THE HALL OF 
FAME. 


The Hall of Fame was formally 

opened last week, and from the New 

York S8un’s account of the event we 

clip the following : 

“A striking feature of the occa- 

sion was the remarkable demonstra- 
tion of enthusiasm manifested by 
Americans of the Southern States in 
connection with the tablet to Gen. 

Robert E. Lee. Apparently it occur- 
red to no one save the Southern peo- 
ple that flowers on Declaration Day 
could be made a very proper adjunct 
to the unveiling ceremonies. Aft all 
events the Southern people were the 
only ones who sent flowers, and, 
while their floral contributions nat- 
urally were for the most part dedi- 
cated to the tablet for Gen. Lee, they 
did not forget the generous North. 
ern soldier to whom Lee laid down 
his arms. From the Daughters of 
the Confederacy of North Carolina 
there came a beautiful bouquet of 
pinks to be laid upon the tablet of 
Gen. Grant. Asfor Gen. Lee’s tab 

let, it was literally swamped with 
magnolias, roses and jesamines.”’ 

It appears from the foregoing, as 
the Charlotte Observer remarks, that 
even the Grant tablet would have 
been bare of flowers had it not been 
for the South, and it is gratifying to 
note that the North Carolina contri- 
bution to this tablet is the only one 
singled out for special mention. Of 
this event The Sun says: 

“It was the unveiling of the Grant 
tablet that the graceful little inci- 
dent of the laying upon it of the 
flowers from the North Carolina 
Daughters of the Confederacy occur- 
red. It was Miss Mary F. Meares 
who presented the flowers on the part 
of the ladies of her native State. 
North Carolina figured again on the 
occasion in that Mrs. Edwin G. Reade 
and Miss Meares unveiled the tablet 
to Gen. Lee.’’ 
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TEXT BOOKS ADOPTED. 





These Books Will be Used in Our Public 
Schools During the Next Five Years. 
The State Text Book Commission, 
after weeks of work, last week ren- 
dered its final decission, adopting 
the following as the text books to be 
used in the public schools of the 
State during the next five years: 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Hansell’s Smaller U. 8. History, 
old price, 60 cents ; adoption price, 40 
cents. 
Hansell's Large History, old price, 
$1; adoption price, 70 cents. 
Maury’s Elementary Geography, 
old price, 55 cents; adoption price, 
40 cents. 





pared with average? Answer—9%5 
per cent. 


cent. 

How much corn will be planted 
compared with lastyear? Answer— 
101 per cent. 

What is the condition of wheat 
compared with the average? An- 
swer—101 per cent. 

What amount of oats was sown 
compared with the average? An- 
swer—93 per cent. 

What is the condition of oats com- 
pared with the average? Answer— 
91 per cent. 

What is the condition of trucking 
interests and small fruits compared 
with last year? An-wer—90 per 
cent. 


SUFFERING AND WANT IN MITCHELL 
COUNTY. 





The Loss There Over a Million Dollars, and 
There is Dire Distress. 





will come up for trial at Granville 


Superior courtin July, Judge Shaw | 


presiding. It is also said thnxt Messrs 
Frank I, Osborne, of Charlotte, and 
Clement Manly, of Winston, have 
been retained for Dr. Kilgo’s side of 
the case. There is talk that an effort 


Will be made. to secure the removzl 


of the case from Granville county.— | 


Exchange. 

Charlotte Observer: It 1s a sign 
of the dawning of a better day that 
men can stand before public audien- 
ces in North Carolina, as Rev. Plato 
T. Durham did at Greensboro Tues- 
day night, and as Mr. Pinmner 
Stewart did at Stanley that day, and 
talk of intellectual emancipation, of 
the right of men to act, in public 
matters, as they think, and to vote 
as they believe, without being howled 
down, but so far from this, to be ap- 
Plauded. These two are types of the 


From a letter received last week 
|by Mr. Henry U. 
leigh, from Mr. W. 8. Hyams, secre- 
|tary to Senator Pritchad, the follow- 
ling extracts ure tuken, which give 
| some idea of the loss and suffering in 
| Mitchell county. Says Mr. Oyams: 
‘No man can tell the rnin and de 
| vastation of the awful duy. To the 
‘loss of property amounting to not 
| less than one million dollars in our 
small county must be added the com- 
| plete wreck and ruin of our county 
roads. 
end in store for those who have lost 
lall they possessed. No one in the 
county escaped loss either directly 
‘or indirectly. We have very few 
| wealthy men in the county, which 
lmakes it exceediugly hard to raise 
| tunds to relieve the distress. 

“Crops are gone and unless a mer- 


| 
| 
| 


How much cotton has been planted | 
or is going to be planted, compared | price, $1.20 ; adoption price, 90 cents. 
with last year? Answer—107 per | 


Dockery, of Ral. | 


God alone knows what is the | 


Maury’s Manual, old price, $1.25; 
adoption price, 88 cents. 
| Maury’s Physical Geography, old 
Holmes’ Readers, entire series of 
| five books, old price $2.02; adoption 
price, in boards, $1.20, in cloth, $1.40. 
Price (boards)—First book, 13 cents ; 
second book, 18 cents ; third book, 24 
cents; fourth book, 30 cents; fifth 
book, 35 cents. 

B. F. JOHNSON & COMPANY. 

Johnson’s Physical Culture, 
cents. 

Colaw & Elwood’s Arithmetics, 
| Smaller Book, boards, 22 cents; 
| cloth, 24 cents. Advanced Book, 
| boards, 45 cents, cloth, 46 cents. 

Smithdeal’s Slant Copy Books, 5 
cents and 6 cents. 
HEATH & COMPANY. 

Language Lessons—Hyde’s New 
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General News. 


THE CONSOLIDATED TOBACCO COMPANY. 








This Giant Concern Organized in New York 
—Will Control American and Continental 
Companies, Also the American Cigar Com- 
pany—James B. Duke Elected President. 
New York, June 7.—The Consoli- 
dated Tobacco Company, incorpora- 
ted in New Jersey on Wednesday, 
was formally organized in this city 
yesterday by the election of these 
directors : 
James B. Duke, Oliver H. Payne, 
Thomas F. Ryan, J. B. Cobb, W. W. 
Fuller, Grant B. Schley, Frank H. 
Ray, Anthony M. Brady, C. C. Dula, 
W. R. Harris, P. A. B. Widener, Per- 
cival 8. Hill, B. N. Duke and Charles 
KE. Hallowell. 
The directors organized by electing 
James B. Duke, president; Thomas 
F. Ryan, first vice-president; J. B. 
Cobb, second vice-president; C. C. 
Dula, third vice-president ; William 
R. Harris, treasurer, andC.8. Kenn, 
secretary. 
The last named official is at pres- 
entin charge of the transportation 
departments of the American and 
Continental Tobacco Companies, and 
all the other persons named are di- 
rectors or officers of the same cor- 
porations. 
It was decided at the first meet- 
ing of the directors to offer four 
per cent. fifty-year gold bonds of the 
company to the common stock- 
holders of the American and Conti- 
nental Tobacco Companies on the 
basis of $1 in bonds for each -share 
of stock. In the case of the Amer- 
ican Company this offer is equal to 
$2 in bonds for each dollar par value 
of its stock, so that stock is of the 
par value of $50 a share, 
In addition American Tobacco com- 
mon stockholders who accept this 
offer will receive 14% per cent. in 
cash on adjustment of the dividend 
accruing on their stocks to August 
1st, on which date the bonds of the 
Consolidated Company begin to draw 
interest. A formal offering of the 
bonds to the stockholders of the 
American and Continental Tobacco 
Companies will be made through a 
trust company within a few days. 
All of the stock deposited with 
the trust compady will at once be 
placed under the trust indenture se- 
curing the bonds, as security for the 
same. The bonds can be issued only 
to take up the two classes of stock 
mentioned and for no other purpose. 
At no time can the issue of bonds 
exceed the amount of stock deposi- 
ted. The bonds, beside being a lien 
upon the shares deposited, will also 
be a lien upon the $30,000,000 of cash 
capital of the company, and what- 
ever property may be acquired with 
the same and also upon the earnings 
of the new company. 
An officer of the company stated 
that considerably more than a ma- 
jority of the common stock of the 
American and Continental Compa- 
nies has already been pledged for 
exchange into the hands of the Con- 
solidated Company. This same 
official made it clear that in the con- 
solidation that preferred shares of 
the American and Continental To- 
bacco Companies are not disturbed. 
By control of these concerns the 
Consolidated Company will also con- 
trol the American Cigar Company, 
seventy per cent. of the capital of 
that corporation being held by the 
American and Continental Compa- 
nies. 





Book, 24 cents. 


cents. 
NEWSOM & COMPANY. 
Beuhler’s Grammar, 50 cents. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
Harrington's Speller, old price 20 
cents ; adoption price, 1. cents. 


Steele’s Physiology, old price 50 


cents ; adoption price, 45 cents. 
Milner’s Mental Arithmetic, 25 
‘cents. 
SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY. 
Normal Course in Drawing,9 books. 
| Nos. 1 to 3, 8 cents exch; 
'9, 15 cents each. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & COMPANY, 
Weymouth’'s Pedagogy, $1. 
* 


* * * * 


+ 


The total reduction in price is said 


| to be over 33% per cent. 


Harvey’s Grammurs and Sanford’s 
Arithmetics are among the books 
|now in use that will be superseded 


| by others. 


| bids to 


‘nd who realize that this cannot be| believe, send substantial aid and dictionaries are not finally acted on, 
xcept by the assertion of individual! send it promptly. Those of us who as prices are too high and the bid- 


Manhood. This argument for iree- have something «re dividing with | ders promise to give a3 low prices us 


dom has been addressed by these 


| our neighbors.”’ 





‘are given in other States. 


Vertical Writing, 6 books, 5 and 6) 


The commission will advertise for 
furnish works on North 
young men of the State—young men | ciful Providence stays the frosts of | Carolina history, civil government|..: - 
Who love the State, who want to see | fall the misery and want will con. | an: principles of agriculture, as none 
her future illustrated, as her past | tinue. The people of the State, if; of the books submitted on these 
nus been, by glorious achievement, | they knew our condition would, I| three subjects are acceptable. The 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 





as quiet as I could.’’ And this quiet 
on the part of the United States 
troops was followed by increased ac- 
tivity on the part of the insurrec- 
tionists. ‘In the Province of Pam- 
panga they killed over a thousand 
people because they would not swear 
allegiance to theinsurrection.’’ This 
activity of the insurrection ceased as 
soon as the results of the Presiden. 
tial election were known. ‘When 
the natives learned at last that we 
were there to stay, the real end of 
the insurrection came. The work of 
ending it was comparatively easy.’’ 
Everything has now settled down to 
a peaceful basis. ‘‘The insurrection 
isdead and gone. All that we are 
now doing is going around and clean. 
ing up a few ladrones and picking up 
guns.’” In General Grant’s own dis- 
trict not only has the insurrection 
entirely collapsed, but also ‘‘there is 
not a robber band in the whole dis- 
trict, a condition unknown in the 
history of the Filipino people. We 
have in every town and district a 
local government under a local civil- 
ian governor. We are building roads 
and teaching the people.’’ This 
confirms previous semi-official re. 
ports through the press concerning 
the work of the Philippine Commis- 
sion.—New York Outlook. 


$50,000,000 COTTUN DUCK CO. 


TRENTON, N. J., June 4.—The 
United States Cotton Duck Corpora- 
tion, with an authorized capital of 
$50,000,000, was incorporated here 
late this afternoon. The company 
is formed to manufacture and deal in 
cotton duck and cotton goods of all 
kinds. Of the capital stock one- 
half is to be preferred with 6 per 
cent. cumulative dividends, and the 
other half common stock. The in- 
corporators are Robert 8. Green, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.; E. M.S. Miller, of 
New York, and A. C. Walls, of South 
Orange. Under the articles of in- 
corporation the board of directors 
may appoint an executive committee 
to legislate all the powers of the en- 
tire board of directors subject to the 
by-laws of the incorporation. 


SS See 
OUR MOST THICKLY POPULATED STATES. 





Census Bureau Gives Out Statistics Show- 
ing What Sections of Our Country Are 
Most Densely Settled. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—The 
Census Bureau has issued this week 
a very interesting bulletin, tre.ting 
of the density of population in the 
United States. 

Excluding the District of: Colum. 
bia, which is in effect a municipality, 
Rhode Island with 407 inhabitants 
to the square mile in 1900, is the 
most densely settled State in the 
Union, while Massachusetts comes 
next with not quite 349 inhabitants 
to the square mile. New Jersey, 
with u little more than 250 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile in 1900, is 
the third State in point of density 
of population, while Connecticut, 
with somewhat more than 187 in- 
habitants to the square mile, occu- 
pies fourth place. Four other 
States have more that 100 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile in 1900, 
namely, New York, with 152.6 inhab- 
itan.s; Pennsylvania, with 140.1 
inhabitunts; Maryland, with 120 5 
inhabitants ; and Ohio with 102 in- 
habitants to the square mile. 

Alaska has, on the average, but 
one-tenth of 1 person to the square 
mile in 1900, and, similarly, Nevada 
has only four-tenths of 1 person to 
the square mile. Wyoming has 
not quite 1 inhabitant to the square 
mile in 1900, while Arizona has an 





In an interview given to a corres- 
| pondent of the New York ‘‘Tribune”’ 
lat San Francisco, General Frederick 

D. Grant contirms the reports, long 


since published, that the opposition | 


in this country to the Nation’s 
policy in the Philippines udded 
| strength to the revolt there xguinst 
| United States authority. He says 


| that the friends of the United “tates 

lamong the Filipinos were afraid to 
a . 7 : } shie 2y he- 

Nos. 4 to | espouse the cause In Ww hich they be 


| lieved, so long as there wus any pos- 


average to the square mile of 1.1 in- 
| habitants; New Mexico of 1.6 inhab- 


HEAVY FALL OF JUNE SNOW. 


JAMESTOWN, N. D., June 6.—Snow 
fell heavily to-day throughout the 
Centrai and Northern portions of 
North Dakota. At Jamestown snow 
fell for two hours this morning. A 
Similar state of affairs is reported in 
towns on the Jamestown Northern 
Railroad. The snow quickly melted. 
The oldest settlers cannot remember 
a Similar occurrence injJune. 
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WILL SERVE HIS TERM OUT, 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C., June 5.—Sena- 
tor John L. McLaurin by invitation 
spoke at Newberry to-day. He was 
cordially received. Senator Mc- 
Laurin left for Washington to-night. 
He authorized the statement that 
the resignation matter was now 
closed and that he will serve his 
term out. 


oo 


THE HALL OF FAME OPENED. 


The much talked of Hall of Fame 
last week. From press dispatches 
regarding the event, we condense 
the following : 

In the presence of 5,000 persons 
the flags which draped the tablets 
commemorating 29 Americans who 
had been adjudged by a representa- 
tive jury of their countrymen 
worthy of the highest honor were 
drawn aside. Dr. Henry Mitchell 
McCracken, chancellor of the uni- 
versity, who conceived the idea of 
erecting the hall, presided over the 
exercises which marked the com- 
pletion of his plan. Near him, 
among the guests on the platform 
from which he called the assem- 
blage to order, sat Miss Helen Gould, 
who is credited with having given 
the $100,000 which made the com- 
pletion of the building possible. 
Those judged worthy of a place 
in the hall are the first group selec- 
ted of a total of 150, whose names 
will eventually occupy places on the 
walls. A committee of 100 judges, 
consisting of public men, authors, 
college presidents, professors and 
eminent jurist, was authorized to 
select 50 names for the first group. 
The 28 chosen were all upon which 
a majority of the committee could 
aggree, their choice being scattered 
among more than 200 other candi- 
dates. 

The process of arriving at a decia- 
ion in regard to the names was 
rather intricate. In the first place, 
persons in «ll parts of the country 
sent in lists of candidates, and from 
these and the suggestions made by 
different journals 100 names were 
selected. Another hundred were 
taken from the lists furnished by 
persons of prominence who had been 
invited to send in names, and 52 
others suggested by the judges 
themselves brought the total num.- 
ber of candidates up to 252. 

Only one ballot was taken by 
mail, each judge sending his list of 
50 to the Senate of New York Uni- 
versity. The count showed that 
29 persons had secured the requisite 
majority of 51 votes. 

Ffteen divisions mere made of the 
nominees for the memorial—authors, 
business men, educators, inventors, 
missionaries, philanthropists, sol- 
diers acd sailors, preachers and theo- 
logians, scientists, engineers and 
architects, judgesand lawyers, musi- 
cians, puinters and sculptors, physi- 
cians and surgeons, and rulers and 
statesmen. Of these, the last fur- 
furnished the largest number of suc- 
cessful candidates. 

Following ure the names of the 
twenty-nine persons chosen, the 
figures following the name of each 





| itants ; Montana of 1.7 inhabitants ; 
and Idaho of 1.9 inhabitants. 

The newly acquired territory of 
| Huwaii shows an average density of 
| population in 1900 of not quite 24 
| persons, ranking in this respect be 
| tween Muine, with 23 2 persors, and 
| Arkunsas, with 24.7 persons to the 
square mile. 
| The density of population of the 
| United States, exclusive of Aluska 


| 
| 


sibility that the United States might | and Hawaii, according to the census 


withdraw its troops and give up the 


government to the insurgents, since | 
‘if they stood out against the in-| 
|surrection they would be likely to| 
| lose their lives and property as soon | 
as we turned our backs.’’ He declares 
that Bryan 
| made his first speech of acceptance 
to the week of election, any War on | 
the Filipinos was useless slupghter, | 
since they would never submit 


‘that ‘from the time 


|and swear allegiumce when they 


natives to destruction. I myself, 


‘as well, I think, as all the other com- 
mwunders of districts, gave up trying 
| to do anything, and kept the troops | 11.6; Virginia, 46.2; Kentucky, 53.7, 


| knew that we were likely to leave | 
| the islands und give over the friendly 


| of 1900, is 25.6, that is, there were 
in in the United States in 1900, on 
the average, 25.6 inhabitants to the 
square mile, using land surface only. 
At the cesus of 1790 there were less 
than 5 inhabitants to the squure 
mile, so that the iensity of the pop 
|} ulution of the country hus increased 
in 110 years more than fivefold, al 
though the land area of the country 
in 1900, exclusive of Alaska and 
Huwuail, is more than three and one- 
haif times what it was in 1790. 

The population per square mile in 
the Southern States in given as fol 


lows: Alabama, 35.5; Arkansas, 
24.7; Florida, 9.7; Georgia, 37.6; 
Louisiana, 30.4; Mississippi, 33.5; 


North Carolina, 39.0; South Curo- 
lina, 44.4; Tennessee, 48. 4; Texas, 


being the numtber of votes cast for 
Pe 
| him: 


| George Washington, 97; Abraham 
| Lincoln, 96; Daniel Webster, 96; 
| Benjamin Franklin, 94; Thomas 
| Jefferson, %t; John Adams, 64; 


| Henry Clay, 74; David Farragut, 7%; 
| Robert E. Lee, 68; Ulysses. Grunt, 
| 93; Jobn Marshall, 91; James Kent, 
65; Joseph Story, 64; George Pea. 
body, 74; Peter Cooper, 69; Gilbert 
Stuart, 52; Robert Fulton, 86; Sam- 
| uel F. B. Morse, 82; Eli Whitney, 
169; John James Audubon, 69; Asa 
Gray, 51; Jonathan Edwards, 82; 
Horace Mann, 67; Henry Ward 
Beecher, 64; Wm. Ellery Channing, 
58; Ralpb Waldo Emerson, 8&7; Nua- 
thaniel Hawthorne, 73; Washington 
Irving, 83 ; Henry W. Longfellow, 85. 

No selections were mude from the 
business men, Missionaries and ex- 
plorers, engineers and architects, 
physicians ana surgeons. Further 
selections to fill up the 50 will be 
made next year. After the first 50 
have been selected a new selection 
of 5 names will be made every 5 
years, beginning in 1905, and con- 
tinuing until there shall be 150 Amer- 
icans with appropriate busts, stat- 
ues and tablets in the Hallof Fame. 
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’ navigate, explore, build, paint, sculp- 

















The Home Circle. 








THE OLD SWORD ON THE WALL. 


Where the warm spring sunlight, streaming 
Through the window, sets its gleaming, 
With a softened silver sparkle in the dim and dusky hall, 
With its tassel torn and tattered, 
And its blade deep-bruised and battered, 
Like a veteran, scarred and weary, hangs the old sword on the wall. 


None can tell its stirring story, 
None can sing its deeds or glory, 
None can say which cause it struck for, or from what limp hand it fell ; 
On the battlefield they found it, 
Where the dead lay thick around it, 
Friend and foe—a gory tangle—tossed and torn by shot and shell. 


Who, I wonder, was its wearer, 
Was its stricken soldier bearer? 
Was he some proud Southern stripling, tall and straight and brave and true? 
Dusky locks and lashes had he? 
Or was he some Northern laddie, 


Fresh and fair, with cheeks of roses, 


and with eyes and coat of blue? 


From New England’s fields of daisies, 


Or from Dixie’s bowered 
Rode he proudly forth to conflict? 


mazes, 


What, I wonder, was his name? 


Did some sister, wife or mother 


Mourn a husband, son or 


brother? 


Did some sweetheart look with longing for a love who never came? 


Fruitless question ! 


Fate forever 


Keeps its secret, answering never, 

But the grim old blade shall blossom on this mild Memorial Day ; 
I will wreathe its hilt with roses 
For the soldier who reposes 


Somewhere ’neath the Southern grasses in his garb of blue or gray. 


May the Flowers be fair above him, 
May the bright buds bend and love him, 
May his sleep be deep and dreamless till the last great bugle call ; 
And may North and South be nearer 
To each other’s heart, and dearer 
For the memory of their heroes and the old swords on the wall. 


—Joe Lincoln, in Saturday Evening Post. 








ART IN THE SOUTH. 





Many Southerners hold that art 
belongs to a class of things having 
no serious value and being suitable 
only for the idle-brained and frivo- 
lous. Men are not uncommonly 
found who will admit with an air of 
pride that they know nothing about 
art and care nothing about it. 
Again, men of the most serious and 
profound minds ask themselves this 
question, Will our people gain or 
lose by taking on the so-called cul- 
ture and glitter of modern civiliza- 
tion? There is something, they 
say, about an agricultural life that 
make for independence and man- 
hood. Family life is well knit, wo- 
men are virtuous, and children are 
trined to work and obey. Life is 
simple and character is solid. We 
had better leave this condition undis- 
turbed unless we are sure of some- 
thing better to take its place. 


In answer, the writer lays down 
this proposition as indisputable, that 
a people who cultivate all of their 
talents, learn to trade, manufacture, 


ture, write poems, compose music 
and direct affairs of State, are more 
entitled to the respect of mankind 
than people who live a sluggish life, 
satisfied with three meals a day and 
asoft place to sleep. Neither na- 


tions nor individuals are deserving | 


of respect unless the talents and 
faculties, with which they are en- 
dowed, are developed and made 
useful. If the people of the South 
can put to use allof their talents 
and learn to do something else than 
farm, they are deserving of reproach 
if they do not. It is not a sufficient 
excuse for folding our talentsina 
napkin to say that we are afraid of 
spending our income in dissipation. 
It is not at all necessary for us to 
take on the vices and false idealism 





of modern life in order to develop 
into a people of general culture, and 
this is the very point that is sought 
to be made clear in this article. 
What is art? Taking the defini- 
tion of Tolstoi, art is the medium of 
communicating feelings from one in- 
dividual to another, and the only 
medium of such communication. 
There are many different methods or 
instruments by which what one per- 
son feels may be transmitted to 
another. It may be done by the 
voice, by conversation or song, by a 
sermon, a lecture, a drama or by 
printed words, magazines or newspa- 
pers, or by architecture, sculpture 
and monuments, or by the paint 
brush and and a piece of canvas. 
All these different methods are chan- 
nels for the transmission of feeling. 
(Tolstoi’s What is Art, p. 46.) All 


feeling being imported through the | have no idea what art is. 


medium of art, it is of the first im- 
portance that people know the diff- 
erence between good art and bad. 


Every piece of art embodies an in- 


or base ones, then it is of impor- 
tance for us to know something 
about good art and bad art, and 
also important for us to realize that 
all art including music, the drama, 
pictures, statuary and architecture, 
is a matter for the concern of serious 
men and women. 


Bad art may be defined as follows: 
First, all novels, poems, paintings 
and decorations, interior and exte- 
rior, which ignore what is real and 
lead us to seek our love for the beau- 
tifulin the realm of the ideal—in 
things, in persons, in scenes and in 
circumstances that never existed 
except in the imagination of crack- 
brains, who like the witches of 
Macbeth, seek only to stir up hell- 
broth. Whoever leads us to dwell 
always in the realms of unreality 
and idealism causes us at the same 
moment to lose interest in the things 
that are—in the real work of God, 
in real men and women, in real land- 
scapes, animals and flowers. Such 
art makes ug all thoroughly pessimis- 
tic and dissatisfied with the common- 
place men and things of life, and 
thoroughly indifferent to and ig- 
norant of them. The employment 
of the imagination in the creation of 
ideals is a proper function of an ar- 
tist when it takes for its subjects 
persons and objects that are true to 
life and to nature; for instance, 
such as Shakespeare and Hugo take 
in literature, or as Turner and Mil- 
let take in painting. In the realm 
of truth there are infinite and inex- 
haustible themes for all artists who 
have any serious purpose 1n life 
All good art intensifies our interest 
in things ag they are. (Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, vol. 1, p. 87). 
Socialists, dream away life and feed 
upon unreality. They are:so ab. 
sorbed in some impossible picture of 
the future that they lose the faculty 
of seeing any good in either the past 
or the present. All paintings not 
from nature, and all decorations, 
such as zig-zag wall paper and geo- 
metrically designed carpets, have a 
Similarly bad effect in perverting 
our teste, depressing our spirits, and 
deadening our sensibilities to what 
is real. Only people who are thor- 
oughly acquainted with the present, 
and who can see a great amount of 
good in living men and women, and 
living institutions are capable of 
leading us through the realms of art, 
to better things in the future. 

In the second place, all art is bad 
which sacrifices truth for beauty. 
Mere love for what is beautiful in 
color and form is not only no evi- 





dence of suscaptibility to art, but is 
a positive demonstration that we 
Butter- 
flies, chickens, snakes and lizards 
have a love for this sort of art, and 
| they know well enough what is pret- 


| ty and what isnot. In the processes 





vidual, and exerts an influence for|of natural section all animals are 
good or evil upon all who gaze upon | more or less influenced by beauty of 


it, hear it or read it. 


Association | form and color. 


Everything beau- 


with bad pieces of art is just as cor-| tifulin color or form or in poetic il- 


rupting as association with bad men 
and women, and in fact is the same | transmission 


thing. 


* * * * * - 


If itisof any importance whether | emotions. 


| lusion should be associated with the 


| 

| of some elevating 
| thought or feeling. There is no good 
jart aside from good ideas or pure 


Most people of modern 


people are infected with good ideas | times have come to regard love of 
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the beautiful and love of art as 
synonymous. A conseqnence of this 
confusion is that every abomina- 
tion in painting, sculpture and lit- 
erature, particularly that of a sensu- 
ous import, invades our homes 
through the passport of the word 
“beautiful.’’ Such products cause 
us to lose interest in spiritual beauty, 
in the objects of nature, and in lit- 
erature, and in literature portray- 
ing real life. They only teach us to 
appreciate well-rounded shoulders, 
well-proportioned l.mbs and a 
heterogeneous blend of meaningless 
colors. This worship at the shrine 
of Venus produces moral apathy, 
confuses the conception of what is 
valuable and good with what is 
merely pleasing, leads us to despise 
all that has not glitter and glare 
about it, and ends in mere love of 
sensuality. 

Good art promotes religion and 
morals, upholds the family and 
strengthens all of the domestic and 
social virtues. It represents all things 
truthfully, but the good things it as- 
sociates with beauty ; and the vulgar, 
vicious and profane things, with 
ugliness. All good art is useful and 
answers to some essential want; 
useful in the sense of ministering to 
the physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual welfare of society. Every 
art product that is not so useful is 
malignant. 

In the compass of a short article 

the most competent authority could 
not fully expound all the principles 
which differentiate good from bad 
art. The present aim is simply to 
hint at some of the broad and well 
recognized lines of demarcation, and 
to stimulate the reader to follow out 
the study for himself. 
Finally, the writer will suggest 
some means by which art in the 
South may be promoted. First, some 
knowledge of every art should be 
taught in our public schools. The 
mission of art and the difference be- 
tween good and bad should be clearly 
set forth. Literary art should not 
be confined to reading books, nor to 
the productions of foreign people, 
but special attention should be given 
to the works of native authors, such 
as Joel Chandler Harris, Thos. Nel- 
son Page, Sidney Lanier, James 
Lane Allen, Edgar Allen Poe and 
others. The study of literature 
should include, if not indeed begin 
with, local dialect. Many talented 
and ambitious writers in the South 
have met their ruin by attempting 
to imitate the style of literary celeb- 
rities of other counties, and laying 
plots among foreign people and in 
foreign countries. No artist can well 
succeed except by portraying the 
life of the people that he lives among, 
knows of and loves. 

Every child, male and female, 
should be taught to sing by note. 
Music has been an important factor 
in the education of all people who 
have attained to any greatness. 
Public schools should be _ pro- 
vided with reprints of the best paint- 
ings and as many original works as 
may be obtained. They should hold 
regular loan exhibitions, embracing 
local productions in painting, needle 
work, and photography of buildings, 
streets and parks. .: 

Third, every father and mother 
who builds a home should make it a 
work of art as well as a shield 
against rain and cold. ‘‘Build well 
or build nothing’’ is a wise proverb. 
The interior should neither be costly 
nor gaudy, and as noart is better 
than bad art, it is better to have 
bare walls and bare floors than bad 
pictures, crazy carpets and crazy 
wall paper. Hang a good picture or 
hang nothing. An attractive room 
adorned with art that charms and 
instructs at the same time, is the 
next thing to human touch in mould- 
ing character. 

Fourth, every city and town gov- 
ernment should build handsome pub 
lic buildings, lay out wide streets, 
straighten crooked ones, prohibit 
projecting signs, remove telegraph 
poles, provide small parks, establish 
a public library and art gallery main- 
tained by taxation, and also subsi- 
dize an orchestra to afford good mu- 
sic now and then for the community. 

Nay, let us not think it the chief 
glory of man to develop mechanical 
power, to build huge warehouses, 
girdle the earth with railroads and 
telegraph wires, nor yet to blacken 
the heavens with the smoke of fac- 
tories. On the contrary, let us cease 
to think and strive so hard over 
problems of the factory, bank, 
counting house, the kitchen, the 
milliner and the tailor, and learn to 
get more satisfaction from a sunset 
a landscape, a statue, painting, edi 
fice or symphony of music ; for every 
good piece of art contains something 

heavenly and divine, and brings us 
in closer fellowship with mankind 
and cleser communion with the 
great Artist and Architect of our 
universe.—Prof. Jerome Dowd, of 


Trinity College, in Charlotte Ob- 
server. 
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— Our | Social Chat. 


> EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. * 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the mosten rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of genera interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and = 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish goad real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish e 
known as a Chatterer. 








WO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse between be « Meer a letter is written an 
he date of its publication. 
: ‘ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


We have letters this week from 
Edgecombe, Pamlico, Nash and 
Watauga counties, and one from 
Washington, D. C. 

Castle wishes to hear from some 
of the experienced men who read 
the Social Chat, and I hope that 
many will respond to his call. This 
department is for the men no less 
less than the ladies. In fact, it can- 
not be thoroughly successful with- 
out both. From every county in OuR 
Social Chat should have at least 
one young man, one young lady, one 
middle-aged man, and one married 
lady as regular contributors. Can- 
not you, dear reader, represent your 
county in some capacity? And again, 
we should have a much larger num- 
ber of members from Tennessee, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Georgia. The Progressive Far- 
mer is adapted to all these States 
and it would give me great pleasure 
to enroll members from all of them. 

Eka wishes to hear the views of 

the Chatterers regarding flower- 
growing. With the large number of 
ladies that write regularly, Iam sur- 
prised that more is not said upon 
this subject. 
One of the most popular of 
the young lady members of Our 
Social Chat asks me to give her the 
names and addresses of the ladies 
whohave written for our department. 
Much asI should like to accommo- 
date her, I must refuse, as I do not 
think that I have any right to give 
to any one the name and address of 
a contributor to Social Chat with- 
out the special permission of the 
person whose name is wanted. 

I am strongly inclined to call the 
roll this week, but will not do so. 
If you are one of our members, please 
do not wait for the roll call, but 
write at once. AUNT JENNIE. 


WITHOUT AN OBJECT. 


DeaR Aunt JENNIE :—If you will 
allow me to join Social Chat, I will 
offer some suggestions on the above 
subject. I wish to call special at- 
tention to an article in a recent issue 
of The Progressive Farmer, which 
was, in substance, ‘‘Have an object.”’ 
While many of the letters are good, 
and contain food for thought, yet it 
appears that many times the authors 
write without an object. Now, would 
it not be better for the editor, or 
some one else, to select several sub- 
jects, either debatable or otherwise, 
and publish them in The Progressive 
Farmer each week? As the first sub- 
ject was discussed, drop it, and add 
others, so as to have several on hand 
all the time, so that each writer 
could choose a subject and havea 
definite object in his mind. I think 
it would be more beneficial and in- 
teresting. I will not go further into 
details. FREETHINKEER. 

Pamlico Co., N.C. 


FROM A FLOWER-LOVER. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE :—I have been 
a silent admirer of the Chat for quite 
awhile, but when the last two issues 
of The Progressive Farmer came 
and, to my disappointment, con- 
tained nothing from you orany other 
member of the Circle, I resolved to 
be something more than a “silent’’ 
admirer. 

As this is my first attempt I will 
not take any special subject, but will 
talk at random. 

I noticed that Sincere’s letter on 
“taking the baby to church,’’ was 
approved of by many of the mem- 
bers, and that there has not yet been 
an answer in opposition. Certainly, 
take the baby, if he is not inclined 
to be cross ;if he becomes fretful, the 
thoughtful mother will take him out | 
and not wait for the preacher to | 
tell her to do so. The mother may 
be an attentive listener and anxious 
to hear the sermon, but if the baby 
has a crying spell she certainly can- 
not enjoy the discourse, nor can her 
fellow-members. Yet I have seen 
mothers carry their babies to church 
and keep them there, cross though 
they were, through the whole of the 
service. I do not see how the mother 
stood the test. 








Chat are lovers of flowers? Iam, 
and think that nothing is so attrac- 
tive about a house as flowers. No 
home is complete without them. 
The article that appeared in The 
Progressive Farmer some time ago, 
entitled, ‘“‘What the Plant Doctor 
Said,’’ was timely, and I would be 
pleased to see more such articles, 
also letters about flowers from the 
Chatterers who like them. 

I will, with Aunt Jennie’s permis- 
sion, call the namesof a few of 
those who should favor us with a 
letter real soon: Tennessee Boy, 
Eva Plamondon, Pansy, Jennie Ac- 
ton, Spring Bird,—well I won’t try 
to name them all, for they are too 
numerous. EKA. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





A YOUNG MAN’S PROBLEMS. 


Dear AUNT JENNIE:—How many 
of our young people realize as deeply 
‘us we should that the destiny of the 
country is in our hands? How many 
of us ever stop to think that we are, 
every day of our lives, whether in 
the field, the workshop, or the school- 
room, building characters which 
are soon to constitute the citizen- 
ship of our State and country? This 
is one of the gravest thoughts I have 
ever had and emphasizes the fact that 
we should always be on the alert 
to equip ourselves and fit ourselves 
for the responsibilities soon to be 
ours. Some of us exclude such 
questions entirely from our minds, 


saying: ‘Go ahead, you will do all 
right after awhile. Have your fun 
now.’’ But God has so arranged 


things that the best work can be 
done only by thought and effort on 
our part. 

Let us hear from intelligent and 
experienced men who read the Social 
Chat upon these and other subjects. 
Their advice should be of great ben- 
efit to the younger members. 


CASTLE. 
Nash Co., N. C. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 


Dear Aunt JENNIE:—One of the 
most instructive of all our Lord’s 
parables is that of the master who 
gave talents to his servants. Did 
you ever study it carefully? To all 
of usakind God has given some 
talents, which we are to improve to 
the best of our knowledge and abil- 
ity. The master in the parable gave 
to one servant ten talents, to another 
five, to another one. Each was re- 
sponsible only for the improvement 
of his own regardless of what the 
others did with theirs. Likewise 
are we responsible for the talent 
that has been given us. Others may 
have more talents than we, but this 
is no reason that we should not use 
and improve ours that we may re- 
ceive our reward, in the end accord- 
ing as our works has been. We 
must not think that because others 
have greater talents than we have, 
that we can be excused for hiding 
ours, to return them unimproved to 
the Master. Whatever your talent, 
in whatever line of work, use it in 
the best possible way. This alone is 
high and noble living. 


MINNIE. 
Watauga Co., N.C. 
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OF INTEREST TO THOSE WHO COOK. 


Dear Aunt JENNIE :—If Congress 
takes action in the direction of pure 
food on the lines suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture, the re- 
sult will be radical, especially in re- 
gard to the use of food preserva- 
tives. Prof. Bigelow, one of the 
chemists, who has been investiga- 
ting these has made a startling re- 
port on the subject, showing that 
those who preserve food in this mat- 
ter are little less than murderers, 
especially when they apply to the 
foods intended for children. So far 
he says there has been no tasteless 
preservative suggested which is non- 
toxic and which does not have a de- 
cidedly hurtful effect upon the di- 
gestion even when taken in small 
doses. Out of the sixty-seven sam- 
ples of the most common preserva- 
tives in use, each obtained under 
the greatest possible difficulty when 
i, was known that a chemical analy- 
sis was to ensue, thirty-three of 
them contained borax or boric acid ; 
ten sodium, potassium, or calcium 
sulphite ; eight salicylic acid or its 
sodium compound; seven benzoic | 
acid or its sodium compound; ore 
boric acid and salicylic acid; one 
boric acid and ammonium fiuorid; 
three formaldehyde ; one ammonium 
fluoride; two pyroligheous acid; 
and one beta nepthol. These sub- 
stances the chemist divides into two 
classes—those which are undoubtedly 
injurious such as formaldehyde, 





I wonder how many members the 


salicylic acid, and sulphates, and 





those whose toxic action is disputed, 
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like borax and benzoic aci 
says the first mentioned olas 
be proscribed. The figures he pro 
duces are startling, showing that in 
every case as much of the hurtfy] 
drug is used in preparing a Pound of 
meat ora quart of liquid as is Pre 
scribed as a regular dose for - 
adult and in many cases seven times 
the ordinary dose.—E. G. 8., Wash 
ington, D. C. , 





THE POWER WITHIN. 


It is a pity that the word education 
should be so used as to make it a 
matter of schoolmasters and books 
of time measured by school measure. 
ments. Lydia Maria Child, in “The 
Mother’s Books,’’ says: 

‘*Education does not commence with 
the alphabet. It begins with a moth. 
er’s look, with a father’s nod of ap. 
probation or sigh of reproof, with 4 
sister’s gentle pressure of the hand 
or a brother’s noble act of forbear. 
ance; with handfuls of flowers in 
green and daisy meadows, with 
birds’ nests admired but not touched 
with creeping ants and almost ny 
perceptible emmets, with humming 
bees and glass beehives, with pleas. 
ant walks in shady lanes; and with 
thoughts directed, in sweet anq 
kindly words, to nature, to beauty, 
to acts of benevolence, to deeds of al] 
virtue, and to the Source of al! 
good—to God himself.’ . 


——~=-0 > 


PRESIDENTIAL LOVE AFFAIRS, 


One married abroad. 

One married a divorced woman. 

Cleveland was. oldest married 
—at 49. 

Three presidents were twice mar- 
ried. 

Four married clergymen’s dangh. 
ters. 

Three became engaged while at 
school. 

Johnson was married at 18. 

Mrs. Cleveland was the only White 
House bride. 

Tyler’s wife was 35 years younger 
than himself. 

Dolly Madison was the youngest 
presidential wife.—Ex. 
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HE BELIEVED HE’D REMAIN. 


An absent-minded citizen had an 
unfortunate experience at a Memphis 
hotel, which has induced him to jot 
down a few important words for use 
the next time he goes to the city. 

He registered at the desk shortly 
after supper, and hung about the 
office until nine o’clock, when he re- 
marked to the clerk that he believed 
he would ‘‘remain.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said the 
clerk. 

Another hour went by, and the 
old man came again to the desk, and 
observed with decision : 

“T say, I believe I’il remain.”’ 

“Of course, by all means, if you 
wish,’’ again replied the clerk. 

As the clock struck eleven the old 
man, now so sleepy that he could 
barely keep his eyes open, angrily 
called out: 

“By gum, I say I believe I’ll re- 
main !’’ 

“Certainly, so you’ve said,” «2- 
swered the clerk, ‘‘and when you're 
ready to retire you can find your key 
at the desk.’’ 

‘Retire !’’ yelled the farmer, jump- 
ing to his feet. ‘That's the word 
I’ve been trying to think of for two 
hours. Gi’ me that key. I'll sleep 
till ten o’clock to morrow to make 
up for lost time !’’—Ex. 
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WHAT PAT DID WHEN THE WELL 
FELL IN. 


An Irishman took a contract to 
dig a well. When he had dug about 
twenty-five feet down he came one 
morning and found that it had fallen 
in and that it was filled nearly to the 
top. 

Pat looked cautiously around and 

saw that no person was near, then 
took off his hat and coat and hung 
them on a windlass, crawled int? 
some bushes and awaited events. — 
’ In ashort time the neighbors <is- 
covered that the well had fallen 12 
and, seeing Pat’s coat and hat on the 
windlass, they supposed that he ws 
at the bottom of the excavation. 

Only a few hours of brisk digg!28 
cleared the loose earth from the 
well. Just as the excavators had 
reached the bottom and were won- 
dering where the body was, Pat came 
out of the bushes and good- naturedly 
thanked the diggers for relievins 
him of asorry job. Some of the d!s- 
gers were disgusted, but the joke 
was too good to allow of anything 
more than a laugh, which followed 
promptly.—Selected. 


—————s oo 
It is the mind that maketh g004 
or, ill, that maketh wretchedness °F 
happiness, rich or poor.—Spenser. 
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christian Life Column. 
THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 


for household voices gone, 
, v4 vanished smiles I long, 
But God has led my dear ones on, 
And He can do no wrong. 


| know not what the future hath, 
Of marvel or surprise, 

assured alone that life and death 

“His mercy underlies. 


if my heart and flesh are weak, 
< pear an untried pain, 
9 bruised reed he will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


offering of my own Ihave 
pan my faith to prove ; 
[can but give the gift He gave, 
‘And plead His love for love. 


dso beside the silent sea 
_ wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
~ Qn ocean or on shore. 


[ know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
[ only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
; —J. G. Whittier. 


———— 


ONE SIN. 





ae 


There was but one crack in the 
jantern, and the wind has found it 
and blown out the candle. How 
great a mischief one unguarded point 
of character may cause us! One 
spark blew up the magazine and 
shook the whole country for miles 
around. One leak sank the vessel 
and drowned all on board. One 
wound may kill the body, one sin 
destroy the soul. 

It little matters how carefully the 
rest of the lantern is protected, the 
one point which is damaged is quite 
sufficient to admit the wind. And 
30 it little matters how zealous the 
man may be in a thousand things, if 
he tolerates one darling sin, Satan 
will find the flaw and destroy all his 
hopes. 

The strength of the chain is meas- 
ured not by the strongest, but by its 
weakest link; for if the weakest 
snaps, what is the use of the rest? 

Satan is a close observer, and 
knows exactly where our weakest 
points are; we have need of very 
much watchfulness and we have 
great cause to bless our merciful 
Lord, who prayed for us that our 
faith fail not. 

O Jesus! if thou hast indeed 
bought me with thy blood, be pleased 
to keep me by thy power even unto 
the end.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


IS DYING EASIER THAN LIVING? 





Being ready to die is a good thing 
inits way. But being ready to live 
isa better thing in its way. It isa 
harder thing to live than to die. 
Dying isquickly over with; but liv- 
ing is keeping on with our struggles 
and trials over and over again, day 
after day. It requires, so to speak, 
a greater stretch of faith to live on 
in the incessant struggle of existence 
amid temptation than to rest our- 
selves once for all in thecare of Him 
to whom we can trust ourselves 
forevermore. This is at least the 
way that it seems to us in our pres- 
ent struggle with sin and tempta- 
tion; but in the truest sense we are 
egually safe, whether we live or die, 
in the care of Him whom we trust, 
and who is ‘‘the same yesterday and 
to-day, yea and forever.’’—Sunday 
School Times. 


HOPELESSNESS OF BEING NEITHER 
GOD’S NOR THE DEVIL'S. 


Be whole-hearted is you wish to be 
worth anything. Our Lord is patient 
and compassionate with all sorts of 
sinners, but he seems to show a cer- 
tain impatience with those who give 
half a heart to his service, and try 
to serve God and mammon at the 
same time. The man who is neither 
God's nor the Devil’s, but a little of 
both, is in even a more dangerous 
condition than the abandoned sin- 
ner ; for the latter may ‘‘come to 
himself” out of very disgust with 
his sin, but the other is just careful 
®nough of consequences or of appear- 
’nces never to get a wholesome fit of 
disgust with himself. Hence our 
Lord’s Startling saying about Lao- 
dicea, that he would rather have it 
hot, that he might cherish its warmth 
of love, or cold that he might cast it 
off, than lukewarm, as it actually 
was. The “strenuous life,’’ even 
When it is wrong, offers some chance 
of becoming something better, while 
the life which has no sort of energy 
or movement in it is hopelessly in 
the mire and the mud.—BSelected. 

The holy spirit is a spirit, and not 
°ne mood of the mind; it is not 
Sabbatical, but daily; it is not a 
morning and an evening temper, but 


® perpetual presence in us.— William 
Mountfort, 





Children’s Column. 


WILLIE’S LESSON OF LOVE. 





Last summer Tommie Jones and 
me 

Were climbin’ all around 

And found a bird nest in a tree 
Away above the ground. 

We took the little thing away 
With all the eggs inside, 

And oh! the words ma had to say— 
I just sat down and cried ! 


‘You wicked, naughty boy,” she said, 
“‘To pain the birdie so! 

Oh ! He that watches overhead 
Will punish you, I know! 

It is a sin to take the nest 
And rob the bird of joy. 

Now promise God you'll do your best 
To be a better boy !”’ 


So when I said my prayers that night 
I promised God I’d do 

The best I could to make it right, 
As ma had told me to. 

I carried the crumbs outevery day 
And left them at the tree 

And tried to get the bird to stay 
And make it up with me. 


She flew away last fall, and that 
Was all I seen or heard 
About her till they brought ma’s hat 
Home yesterday ! That bird 
Was there as fine as life, stuck 
through 
With wires you couldn’t see 
To make her look as though she’d 
flew 
Down from the nearest tree. 


If God hates Tommy Jones and me, 
As ma let on that day, 

I’d kind ofglike to know what He 
Above us has to say 

About the one that went and shot 
The little bird like that, 

And also of the one that’s got 
It fastened on her hat? 


—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Times- 
Herald. 


THE PARTRIDGE. 


Striking across the fields on the 
return to the village, the partridge, 
or American quail, would come into 
view. These birds are called quails 
in the North and partridges in the 
South. Their favorite haunts are 
the open fields, interspersed with 
hiding places of bushes and tall 
weeds; and in these haunts they 
subsist on seeds, cultivated grain, 
and insects. Disturbed they run 
rapidly, or fly swiftly, with a whir- 
ring sound of their wings. They, 
like the mocking birds, come in for 
notice by the poets. 

In the spring they are found in 
pairs, and it is then in particular 
that you can hear their whistled 
“Bob White,’’ or, sometimes, ‘‘Bob, 
Bob White.’’ They may be domes- 
ticated by taking their eggs and 
hatching them under a hen. They 
behave much like chicks when the 
hen calls them. When pairing time 
comes in the spring they leave the 
poultry, and never return. 

Partridges build their nests ina 
tuft of grass or at the foot of a low 
bush. They lay from a dozen to 
twenty white eggs. I have some- 
times seen more, but these birds 
often lay in each other’s nests. The 
eggs are hatched in four weeks, and 
the young fly in three weeks. At 
night all huddle close together on 
the ground. 

Description: The partridge is 
about nine inches long, and weighs 
from seven to eight ounces. The bill 
is black ; there is a line over the eye, 
down the neck and chin, of white, 
bordered by a band of black, form- 
ing a crescent on the throat; the 
crown, neck, and upper part of the 
breast are red brown; the sides of 
the neck are spotted with white and 
black on a reddish brown ground ; 
the wings are plain and dusky, and 
are short; the abdomen is whitish, 
marked with black; and the tail is 
ash, spotted with reddish brown.— 
Will T. Hale, in Nashville Christian 
Advocate. 
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‘‘HE’LL DO.” 


‘“‘He’ll do,’’ said a gentleman de- 
cisively, speaking of an office boy 
who had been in his employ buta 
single day. 

‘sWhat makes you think so?”’ 

‘“‘Because he gives himself up so 
entirely to the task in hand. I 
watched him while he swept the 
office, and although a procession, 
with three or four brass bands in it, 
went by the office while he was at 
work, he paid no attention to it, but 
swept on asif the sweeping of that 
room was the only thing of any con- 
sequence on this earth at that time. 
Then I set him to addressing some 
envelopes, und although there werea 
lot of picture-papers and other papers 
on the desk at which he sat, he paid 
no attention at all to them, but kept 
right on addressing those envelopes 
until the last one of them was done. 
He'll do, because he is thorough and 
dead in earnest about everything.’’ 

You may be naturally a very smart 
person; you may be so gifted that 
you can do almost anything; but all 
that you do will lack perfection, if 
you do not do it with all your heart 
and strength.—The American Boy. 
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Miscellaneous. 


HANGING BASKETS. 





Have you an old, discarded horse 
muzzle, bird cage, or an old-fashion- 
ed, large, rat-trap lying around? If 
you have they can easily be con- 
verted into into a thing of beauty if 
not ajoy forever. If torn or of ex- 
tra large spaces between wires, there 
had better be some wire interwoven 
first, next a handle or bail, to hang 
by, that can be either wire or stout 
twine, but wire is better. Line the 
basket with pretty moss (and what 
moss is not pretty?) of different 
kinds, fill with rich woods earth, 
and if not sandy, mix liberally with 
sand. Have ferns of any and all 
kinds, dragon tongue, wild straw- 
berry, and a violet if your basket is 
large, for the plants in your ‘‘wild’’ 
basket. If possible secure several 
pieces of moss with fern fronds in, 
and place in the basket so the fronds 
will grow between the wires. Give 
an abundance of water every day, 
and immerse the entire basket in a 
bucket of water whenever the moss 
looksdry. If kept wet it will be a 
lovely thing all summer, but if not, 
you had better never prepare it, as 
it will be a mute reproach every 
time you look at it. 

Cooking kettles, iron or otherwise, 
that are cracked, or have good leak- 
age will make a pretty spot in a tree 
or on a stump, if filled with rich 
earth and ferns planted in them. 
Ferns must have shade and plenty of 
water to thrive. I have grown fine 
ones in milk crocks that had the bot- 
tom broken out, by taking the bot- 
tom, if in one piece, if not something 
similar in size and shape, placing it 
inside the crock, then filling with 
rich earth and ferns.—A Farmer’s 
Wife, in Gentleman Farmer Maga- 
zine. 





WAHT SHALL ,.WE TEACH THE YOUNG? 


Agriculture should be taught in 
all public schools, and in private 
schools as well. The true object of 
teaching the young is to imbue their 
minds with elementary truths and 
train them in the use of such truths, 
as a foundation for the ‘‘education”’ 
which is completed only when death 
or senility writes a period after the 
last completed sentence. Strangeas 
it may seem, the most important 
facts in nature have been the most 
negiected in our curricula. A man 
may corner wheat and thus tax the 
bread-eaters to the extent of millions 
of dollars, and yet be an ignoramus, 
who knows nothing of the laws of 
nature which has made wheat pos- 
sible. The society pet may pay $5 
for a boquet for his best girl, and 
yet, if he knows not whence the 
flowers came, and by what means, 
his name belongs in the innumerable 
category of sap-heads, who know 
about as much of the facts that con- 
cern him as the little city girl, who, 
on a visit to her aunt in the country 
refused the milk because it had ‘a 
thick yellow scum on it.’’ There 
can be no better way to broaden the 
youthful mind, than to give ita 
knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and processes that account for 
the food we eat, the clothes we wear 
and the facts that confront us every 
day of our lives. Cana youth grow 
to maturity, with no knowledge of 
how plants grow, how they are nour- 
ished ; how species and varieties origi- 
nate ; what elements enter into their 
nutrition, and by what means these 
elements are assimilated ; the effects 
of pollination, in the production of 
new varieties, budding and grafting ; 
the characteristics of the different 
soils, and the effects upon growth of 
fertilizing and cultivation; and the 
effects upon plants of the work of 
insects both injurious and beneficial 
—can he be uninformed upon these 
subjects, and escape the stigma of 
gross ignorance? The field of agri- 
culture is a broad one, and only ele- 


mentary principles are necessary for | N 


others than practical farmers. But 
these elements are necessary for the 
complete preparation of the youth- 
ful mind for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, which is the proper office of 
the common schools. Such training 
is also necessary for self-production. 
When green-horns are humbugged 
by nursery agents with ‘peach 
grafted on mesquite so they will 
stand drouth,’’ and innumerable 
similar frauds, it only emphasizes 
the fact that le who have no 
knowledge of the principles of agri- 
cultre, ‘tand their money, are soon 
parted.’’ No matter if the youth 
never plants a seed or reaps a har- 
vest, he needs a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of agricul- 
ture, aS a protection against those 
who know more but lack integrity. 
—Farm and Ranch. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 





tors. Book ‘Business Dairying” & C. 
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FLEXIBLE SANDSTONE FROM CHARLOTTE 


The Boston Youth’s Companion 
last week said: 

A recent reference in The Compan- 
ion to the flexible sandstone which 
comes from the Punjab prompts a 
New Hampshire reader to call atten- 
tion to some specimens of this min- 
eralogical curiosity which he pos- 
sesses, but which came from the 
vicinity of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, instead of from India. One is 
a slab nearly two feet long, an inch 
thick and four inches wide, and like 
the specimens described in The Com- 
panion, bends under its own weight, 
and when supported only at the ends, 
sags perceptibly in the center. An- 
other proof of American resources 
and the dangerous competition of 
the United States ! 





THE GROWTH OF WEALTH. 


The wealth of the United States is 
computed every ten years from the 
census returns. The total wealth in 
1850 was put at $7,135,780,228, or 
$308 per capita, and in 1870 at $30,- 
068,518,507, or $780 per capita. This 
amount rose in 1880 to $43, 642,000,000, 
$870 per capita, and again in 1890 to 
$65,037,091,197, or $1,036 per capita. 
Expert statisticians estimate that 
the amount for 1900 will be at least 
$90,000,000,000, or nearly $1,200 per 
capita. Whenit is considered that 
the latter amount represents acou- 
mulated savings of $6,000, or nearly 
four times the average of 1850, for 
every family of five persons, it is 
evident that the world is growing 
rich at an astonishing rate under the 
operation of machine production.— 
World’s Work for June. 





Avoid eccentricities in note paper. 
Plain white unruled paper,of medium 
size, or delicate gray or very pale 
blue paper, may be used by a lady, 
but anything startling or bizarre 
violates good form.—Selected. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N.C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N.C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 
Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
mM. Cc, 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 


Battleboro 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N. C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Pittsboro, 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N.C. 

Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman 
Raleigh. 

District Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Ollen 
Warren, J. 8S. Westbrook, O. W. Blacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr. Balm- 
sere. 

Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H. 
Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
in Sherman. 


N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


0. 
‘Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. Jobn 
son, West Raleigh, N. C. 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 





North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S, L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Assistant, in Chargeof Immigration—J. W. 
Thompson. 

State Veterinarian 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Entomologist and jBotanist—Franklin Sher- 
man. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 








N. 0. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N.C. 





eeeeeans—Faak E. Emery, West Raleigh, 
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Mrs. Rose Parker, President William 
Downs Woman’s Relief Corps No. 48, 
also chaplain Northwestern Legion of 
Honor, writes from 2419 Central avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn., as follows: 

‘‘For several years I suffered with a 
|\Severe backache, and constant drag- 
ging pains. Some doctors gave it one 
mame and some another, but none gave 
relief. Several of my friends urged 
|me to try Peruna, so I was finally 
|persuaded to try it and the first bottle 
| brought blessed relief. 1 have used it 
off and on for three years. It keeps me 
in excellent health.” 

Dr. Rachel A. Magaw, 67 W. Jefferson 
street, Springfield, O., says: “Your Pe- 
runa is worth its weight in gold. I feel 
like a new woman.” 

The coming of what is known as the 
“new woman” in our country is not 
greeted by everyone as if she were a 
great blessing. But there is another 
new woman whom every body is glad to 
see. Every day some invalid woman is 
exclaiming, “I have been made a new 
woman by Dr. Hartman’s home treat- 
ment.” It is only necessary to send 
name, address, symptoms, duration of 





as 


Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic inits 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
hawe again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 
What Would Jesus Do?”’ 


BY OHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful? 
book have been sold. 


—Q— 
In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 
"To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


i. TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


[@e"To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


gevreresce FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 





This Tells You How to Get Them 





sickness and treatmentalready received 
to Dr. Hartman,Columbus, O.,and direc- 
tions for one month’s treatment will be 
promptly forwarded. The medicines 
can be obtained at the nearest drug 
store. 

“Health and Beauty” sent free to any 
address by The Peruna Medicine Co, 
Columbus, Ohio. 














PALGENLLS: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8, Patent Office. FREE 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un’ 
issecured. PERSONAL A! ON GIVEN—19 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’”’ 
etc., sent free. Patents preceres through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in 


INVENTIVE ACE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh 








at Reduced Rates. 


NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. 





NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
OF PUBLICATION. 


(“sw” semi-weekly, ‘‘w” weekly, 





Lateof C/A. Snow & Co. 
F i SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
-U. yWASHINGTON, D.C. 


“sm”? semi-monthly, 





REGULAR 


“m” monthly. 
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nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 

Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built 

prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 

utes time and a postal card toinvestigate our 

antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


Really Now 

Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
mills. Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
SALEM IRON WORKS 


$ Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
aa 
quality. We have 600D cheap Mills, and the 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
7-1 8 a, oe, Ores Pe, 
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Detroit Free Press (Fam.) ‘“‘sw’’ 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘‘w”’ 

Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’........... 
Home and Farm, “sm”......ccccccoss 
Farm and Fireside, TN in taiuainnie 
Woman's Home Companion, m.. 
Farmers VOICE, W.........cccccccceseseceee 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........ 
Hoard’s Dairyman, w... ee 
Atlantic Monthly, m. 
McClure’s (Literary) m 


Pritt | OUR PRICE 


CBG QVAOQGO! £22 E8E2REe2RR505%'%35| vor BoTH 





nae (Literary) m....... 
Scri 
Youth’s Companion, w 


Breeders’ Gazette, w....... 

Review of Reviews, m.... ae 
SE 
THe Wr Ss WOK, Wa veccccseresecssess 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 
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|F you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. ©:: 3 : : 
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4@-ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 

The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








The first 140 persons who send us 
ask us to send them the ‘American 
be inluck. The Progressive Farmer 


hence at a cheaper price. 
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articles on 

















+ THE GREATEST OF OUR PREMIUM OFFERS, —- 


$1 or more in NEW subscriptions and 
Queen’’ one year as a premium will 
some time ago purchased a number 


of yearly subscriptions to the ‘‘American Queen’’—140 of these have not 
been filled. To show how how lucky we were, it is only necessary to say 
that we purchased when the magazine was not nearly so good as now— 
Since then it has been wonderfully improved, 


its subscription list increased, and the subscription price raised from fifty 
to seventy-five cents. 


WHAT IT IS. 


THE AMERICAN QUEEN is a high-class, pro- 
illustrated home 
monthly in New York. Besides stories, poems 
and sketches for all the family, everything of 
interest to the ladies is fully treated in each issue. 
Every month there are helpful and instructive 


magazine, published 


topics such as: 


THE LATEST FASHIONS 
. HOME DRESSMAKING 
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tis AND THIS 1S OUR OFFER: 


If you...... AT ONCE...... send us $1 for one new yearly or two new 
half-yearly subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer, or $5 in renewals or 
back subscription to the Progressive Farmer, we will send you free of 
charge the American Queen one year, 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
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Living Issues. 


GLIMPSES INTO THE FUTURE OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 








What Changes in American Farming Will 
Ocour During the Next Fifty Years!—Views 
of Hon. John Hyde, Statistician of the U- 
8. Department of Agriculture. 

{Written by John Hyde, for The Youth’s Com- 

nion. Published in The Progressive Far- 
mer by special permission or Perry Mason & 
Co.) 


Out of every thousand boys of fif- 
teen who are now readers of The 
Youth’s Companion, five hundred 
and twenty-five should be alive at 
the end of the year 1950, and out of 
every thousand girls of the same age 
four hundred and ninety-five should 
be living then. What noteworthy 
developments in the agriculture and 
agricultural methods of the United 
States will these men and women of 
sixty-five probably have witnessed 
during the fifty years? 

A great poet has said that the best 
prophet of the future is the past; 
and the changesin American agri- 
culture during the last half century 
have been so wonderful that even 
without giving free rein to one’s 
imagination it would not be difficult 
to draw a picture of the future that 
would possess elements of romance, 
and still seem to have some basis in 
the achievements of our own time. 

Before venturing, however, even 
upon what would appear to be the 
most safe and reasonable of fore- 
casts, it would be well to look a lit- 
tle closely at the changes which have 
occurred during the latter half of 
the past century, in order to ascer- 
tain how far the controlling condi- 
tions were permanent, and how far, 
accordingly, the past is really an in- 
dex to the future. 

The fathers and mothers of to-day 
have, within fifty years, seen a body 
of land nearly ten times the size of 
the six New England States pass 
from the public domain to private 
ownership. It has been converted 
into farms, and the greater part of 
it brought under cultivation. Inthe 
same period the farms of the coun- 
try have doubled in number, and 
their value has attained the prodig- 
ious sum of sixty billions of dollars. 
Horses, cattle and other farm ani- 
mals, the production of corn, wheat, 
cotton and an infinite variety of other 
products—all have increased at least 
in corresponding proportions; and 
after providing for the manifold 
needs of a population that has itself 
more than trebled, we are exporting 
to other countries agricultural prod- 
ucts to the value of nearly a billion 
dollars a year. 

ADDITIONS TO THE PRODUCTIVE AREA. 

But can we assume for the coming 
half century an increase in agricul- 
tural production corresponding to 
that of the past? Can we even ex- 
pect that in 1950 there will be pro- 
duced as many bushels of grain to 
each inhabitant as were harvested 
last year? If any one thing can be 
said of the future with greater cer- 
tainty than anything else, it is that 
our agricultural production will 
hereafter increase, not, as in the 
past, by leaps and bounds, with the 
throwing open to settlement of one 
great portion of the country after 
another, but by the more tedious and 
costly processes of reclamation, fer- 
tilization, irrigation and adaptation. 

Science will determine the geo 
graphical distribution of the area of 
production, teaching the farmer 
what products and what varieties ot 
products are best adupted to his 
farm ; science will direct him in all 
the operations of crop-raising, from 
the selection of the seed to the mar- 
keting of the product; science will 
restrict within moderate limits, if it 
does not absolutely stop, the ravages 
of fungous diseases and the attucks 
of injurious insects; science will 
direct the dietury of all farm ani- 
mals, and almost revolutionize the 
production of meat, of wool, and of 
dairy products; science will come to 
the farmer's aid with labor-saving 
machinery as yet undreamed of ; and 
even the commonest operations of 
the farm will be performed by elec- 
tricity. 

There will no longer be that un- 
systemutic distribution of the pro- 
ductive «area which has hitherto 
been characteristic of American agri- 


tural products of the United States, 
with the exception of the cotton plant 
and the West India sugar cane, have 
come, by their natural or artificial 
adaptation to our local conditions, to 
have a range of successfuul cultiva- 
tion almost co-extensive with the 
country, thereis not one of them 
that will not give a greater and bet- 
ter yield in some certain area than in 
any other, and this area is definitely 
ascertainable. 

The principal purpose of the Bio- 
logical Survey in the Department of 
Agriculture is to mark out these re- 
gions of ideal climatic conditions. As 
this great work approaches comple- 
tion—and it will take many years— 
that indiscriminate experimentation 
which now results in the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars annually will grow 
less and less, until it finally ceuses. 

Hereafter the great end to be at- 
tained will be tne utilization of the 
existing area to the best advantage. 

And no more important step can 
be taken to this end than the scien- 
tific determination of the area where 
each important product of the soil 
can best be cultivated. Long, there- 
fore, before 1950, the existing distri- 
bution of crops over t ie area of pro- 
duction will have been considerably 
changed. 

The States that are now producing 
the largest crops of wheat or of cot- 
ton will, with one or two exceptions, 
be still the largest contributors to 
the crops of wheator of cotton. But 


which are now content to go on, year 
after year, raising six or eight bush- 
els of wheat or one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty pounds of lint cot- 
ton to the acre will have found more 
profitable uses for their land. This 
will not be because of any inevitable 
limitation to eight bushels of wheat 
in the one case and to one hundred 
and fifty pounds of cotton in the 
other, but because not even the adap- 
tation of new varieties of cotton or 
of wheat to local conditions will over- 
come the advantage they may gain by 
conforming more closely to the laws 
of natural distribution. 

A very important result of the 
specified scientific investigation will 
be the introduction of new species or 
varieties of economic plants from 
abroad, and their immediate assign- 
ment to congenial climates and suit- 
able soils. This will open up enor 
mous possibilities in a country pos 
sessing so great a diversity of soil 
and climate as the United States 
possesses. To judge of these possi- 
bilities, we have only tolook ata list 
of the agricultural products we now 
import to an aggregate value of more 
than three hundred and fifty miliion 
dollars a year. 

POSSIBILITIES OF NEW CROPS. 

An average American family con- 
sumes about sixty pounds of Ameri 
can sugar each year, and about three 
hundred pounds of imported sugur. 
For those three hundred pounds a 
family we last year paid the Dutch 
and British colonies, Germany, Cuba 
and other countries neariy one hun- 
dred milliondollars. Yetthe United 
States could produce all the sugar 
that its people consume. 

Sugar is, in point of value, one- 
fourth of all our imports; and for 
two-thirds of the remuinder of those 
imports we are not more naturally 
or more permanently dependent on 
foreign countries than we are for 
our sugar. 
present half century, we 4hall not 
only be producing all the sugar we 
require, but all the tea, all the to- 
bacco, all the wines and all the silks. 

FUTURE CHANGE IN METHODS. 

But what of those modifications in 
agricultural methods and conditions 
which, without any necessary rela- 
tion to geographical distribution, are 
engaging the serious attention of 
scientific experimenters? 

Among the more important of 
them will be a more general rotation 
of crops, a more general and scien. | 
tific use of fertilizers, and the culti- 
vation of such varieties of each par- 


those States or portions of States f 


Before the end of the | 


of a single class, the smuts, has 
averaged as much as twenty million 


dollars a year for aseries of years, 


and the averaze loss from rust in the 
wheat-growing region alone has been 
estimated at from seventy-five to 
one hundred million dollars a year. | 
Smuts are now under control, and it | 


is not too much to expect that the 
losses from rust will soon be reduced 
to insignificant figures. 

Science wars against injurious in- 
sects also. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that within fifty years the 
persistent efforts of entomologists to 
put an end to the ravages of the in- 
sect enemies of our wheat, cotton, 
fruit and other crops—the losses 
from which are conservatively esti- 


mated as averaging four hundred 


miliion dollars a year—will have 
achieved a large measure of success. 


This success, however, will not be 


attained wholly by the use of insecti- 


cides, but in large measure by the 
adoption of a judicious system of 


crop rotation. 


Results of the highest importance 
will accrue from the more general 


practice of irrigation. It has been 


well said that had the settlement of 
the United States been from west to 


east instead of from east to west, 


irrigation would have formed an im- 
portant part of agricultural opera- 
tions throughout the entire country. 
This is because of the immense bene- 
fit that results from it, not merely 
in making good a deficient rainfall, 
but in regulating, in a measure, the 
supply of water to the requirements 


of the crop. 


In the Eastern States and the great 
Mississippi Valley it is no uncommon 
thing, even ina season of average 
rainfall, for the lack of moisture at 
a particular stage in the growth of 
the crop to cut down the production 
ten, twenty, and even thirty per 
The importance of the arti- 
ficial application of water as a regu- 
lator of moisture is, however, coming 
to be generally recognized; and be- 
fore many yeurs all truck farms, 
market gardens, or other farms or 
parts of farms where the value of 
the crop to the acre is high, will be 
irrigated. And where there is an 
abundance cf water and the topog- 
raphy ot the land is favorable, the 
necessury ditches may be constructed 
for the irrigution even of field crops 


cent. 


in seasons of drought. 


In stock raising of all varieties, 
losses will be uvoided aid gains will 
Pl uro pneumonix is 
For 
hog cholera, « disease the losses from 
which are estimated at not less than 


be multiplied. 
already a thing of the past. 


one hundred million dollars a year 


a preventive has recently been dis- 


covered, und the complete eradica 
tion of every other contagious dis 
euse now 


years. 


MARVELOUS INCREASE IN PRODUCTION. 
The interior breeds of farm ani- 
muis with which so many farmers 


are stili content will gradually dis 
appear, and their pluces be taken 


thoroughbred or graded stock. Larger 
profits wiil result in every branch of | grasses: 


the industry. 


The recent marvelous increase in 
agricultural production to which I 


referred at tuc beginning of this ar 


ticle has been made possible only by 
the general substitution of machin- 


ery for human and 
The cost of the 
pended in the 


ot 


animal labor 


human labor 


seventeen and three fourths cents ¢ 
three and one-third cents, in the pro 
duction of.a bushel of 


of aton of hay from e 
and one-third cents t 
one fourth cents. 


The stean gung-plow, with seeder | 


afflicting our flocks and 
herds will be u matter of only a few 


yw 


ex- 
production of a bushel 
wheat has been reduced from 


corn from 
thirty-four and three-fourths cents 
to ten and one-half cents, and in that | 
ighty three | 
> £1xteen and | 


reduced from four cents to one cent 
a bushel. 

That the inventive skill of the 
country will lead to still further de- 
vices to save labor and cheapen pro- 


such operations of the farm as are 
still dependent on animal or manual 
labor. 

The economy with which an elec- 
tric current can be conveyed from 
place to place, together with that 
prospective extension of rural trolley 
lines to which I shall presently refer, 
will undoubtedly establish electricity 
as the motive power for farm opera- 
tions, and that without any consider- 
able preliminary extension of the 
use ot steam. While the improved 
facilities that will thus be brought 
into use will for a time be found only 
on the larger farms, the economy of 
their operation will be so manifest, 


to rely on present methods will be at 


with his neighbor, that a farm not 
equipped with electrical machinery 
will be a curiosity within fifty years. 

The question of transportation, 
although not strictly an agricultural 
question, has a mostimportant bear- 
ing on the farm industry. Amazing 
as have been the developments in 


able products, to market, they will 
be greatly extended and improved. 
The multiplication of trolley lines 


as well as anew motive power, to 
almost every farmer’s door. 


the new order in the hundreds of 
miles of trolley linesin New England, 
in the lines connecting various im- 
portant cities in Ohio and Indiana, 
the line running from Chicago to 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, and the line 
which lacks only some two or three 
short links from Washington to Bos- 
ton. 
districts, and are destined to play an 
important part not only in rural 
economy, but also in the social econ- 
omy of the rural districts. 


' 


Miscellaneous. 


0. K. 





The expression ‘‘O. K.”’ is attri- 
buted to President Jackson who is 
said to have written ‘“O. K.’’ for ‘ail 
correct,’’ spelling it ‘‘oll korrect.’’ 
The letters are now used very gener 
»| ally throughout the United States to 
signify thatallis correct. Elsewhere 
-|in this issue we show an illustration 
- |} in conuection with which the letters 
“QO. K.”? are used. The picture 
shows a farmer providing himself 
with the best binder in the world 


will have no difficulty in harvesting 
his grain crops successfully, and any 
farmer could well afford to imitate 
thisman For muany yeurs the farm- 
er Wa: compelled to resort to hard 








|e! that was the age of the 
|sickle and sythe. McCormick’s in. 
ventions have removed that burden, 
aniin compusrison with the old way 
hurvest work now is not irksome, 
neither is it drudgery. One man 
with a McCormick machine can do 
the work of fifteen or twenty men. 


U. 8. A., mentioning this paper. 





PS * 





only will existing machinery be | 


will bring the means of rapid transit, ' 


and harrow combination, has done | 
even more than this. Ithas reduced | 
the time required of human labor, in | 
plowing, sowing and harrowing, to | 





ticular product as are adapted to'! 
local conditions and to the exact re- | 
qnirements of particular classes of | 
consumers, domestic or foreign: 

Although the artificial application | 
of water increases the growth of a 





plant ut the expense of the grain or 


culture, and the explanation of which | fruit, the use of judiciously selected 


is found in the vast extent of the | seed increases the growth o: tbe 
country, the rapidity with which | grain or fruit at the expense oi the 
agricultural operations have been | leaves and stalk. ‘The application of | 


extended into new regions, the mi- 
gratory character of our agricultural 
population, und the assumed neces- 
sity of raising crops that were easy 


| this knowledge will have novortant 
results. 

| Losses from t various a 
|to which crops ure subject 


e -PAses 


Wli be 


to cultivate, and that yielded a quick enormousiy reduced ; probably asav- 


return on the capital amd labor in- 
vested. 
SCIENTIFIC DETERMINATION OF CROPS. 


| ing of at least one hundred millon 


| dollars » year wil: have been effected | 


|long beture the year 1950. The in- 


Although all the principal agricul- | jury to our cereal crops trom diseases 


produce a bushel of wheat from thirty | 
two and four-fifths minutes to two | 
and one-fifth minutes, and that re- 
quired of animal labor from fifty- | 
seven minutes to one and one-half 
minutes; the cost of suck labor—| 
human and animal combined—being | 














greatly improved, but new appliances | 
| will be brought into use, and me- | 
chanical agencies be employed for | 





| 


and the farmer who shall continue! ‘© 


i 
} 
j 
! 





‘ 
} 
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i 


the facilities for the transportation ! 
of farm products, especially perish- 


Already we see the beginning of ; 


All these traverse agricultural | 


With the machine heis buying he | 


labor in harvesting his grain and | 


If you haven’ta McCormick, call on We 
the McCormick agent in your locality | 
or write at once to the McCormick | 
Harvesting Machine Co., Chicago, | 


e e - 
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| FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


duction cannot be doubted. Not) 


““New Rival,’’ “‘Leader,”’ and “‘Repeater os 


Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the ‘pest shells that money can buy 
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POULTRY AND BELGIAN HARES! Best of meat—WHITE, TEN ag 4s the 
DER, NUTRITIOUS. PROFIT quadruples other varieties of stocks, says es 
BELGIAN HARES—Sons and daughters of imported Rufous Red. a 
Sires and Dams at $5 to $25 per pair according to age and quality needed 
BELGIAN GREYS, just the same as far as meat is concerned—g3 1, point of 
$10 per pair. We have the BEST and offer at the lowest Prices, of the 
Best strains of BROWN LEGHORNS, SILVER WYANDOTTEs opinions 
and ATLANTAS—our new breed. World beaters as layers and moth. and souly 
ers. Eggs, $1 per setting, or $5 per 100 for next 90 days. $5 per trio for this 
Special price Brown Leghorns in quantities. : ia 
are e=S 
PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 213 Lawton St., ATLANTA, Ga. fig bo! °"* 
ay: integr iy 
last gen4 
i CHATTANOOGA,” « A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, Hi fou! 
| ’ Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, lat’ sean 
Sarr of United States Army. ave you read it? If not tm f party 
you send at once before they are all taken. ere’s w ea se game 
the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of stirri trol poll 
incidents and hair-breadth escapes told in a very entertaining manner.’”’ We have a limit Th 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’ all vital 
so great a disadvantage as compared | subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: : = . mu 
SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GRoweR ests A 
162 E. Eighth 81., Chattanooga, Tens, machine 
= = party de 
NOTICE OF MOTION TO DISTRIBUTE rmmen' 
PROCEEDS OF SALE. é x 
y Ke own cn! 
can be 
NORTH CA LIN! : . : : 
Wiese perce “+ } Superior Court. “ sign the 
Before W. M.Russ, C.8.C. | oussed. 
H. V. BUNCH, et als., Plaintiffs, good in 
re V8. Pera ¢he sto! 
W. A. PULLEY, et als., Defendants. : 
WHEN HER STOMACH GETS SOUR Americ: 
The non-resident defendants in the above TAKES A TABULE. hro’ 
entitled special proceedings, to wit, the chil- to taro 
dren and descendants of James Scarborough, Mrs. John W. Griffith, a housewife, ageq f trath 
deceased, and persons interested in his estate, forty-two years, living at 409 Broadway 0 a 
their names being unknown, will take notice | Camden, N. J., writes: “I have been troyb: to be a 
‘ that a motion has been made in the said pro- | fled with indigestion for more than twenty s 
ceedings to distribute the shares of the said years, was also troubled with sour univers 
non-residents in the proceeds of sale of the land | Jstomach. I saw Ripans Tabules advertised 3 
| descriqed in the complaint among the plain- | Jin the Philadelphia Record and thought | give in 
tiffs and defendants in said proceedings, and would try them, which I did, and am very . 
i that in consequence of said motion the Court seldom without them now. I take three a of gove 
has made an ORDER that advertisement for day, one after each meal. I am very well : “ti 
' six weeks be made for the said non-resident now and have not been to the doctors for in ac 
, defendants in some newspaper published in four years. I have recommended them to atriot 
| Raleigh, North Carolina, and pursuant to said several people who are now using 1, patt® 
; order the said non-resident defendants, the | | When my stomach gets sour I take a Tabule The in 
; children and descendants and persons inter- and in a very short time I find relief.” 
i ested in the estate of James Scarborough, de- portan 
; ceased, are hereby required to appearand an- 1 
swer or demur to the these proceedings on ment 
' Monday, the first day of July, at the office of | J, : r : 
j the Clerk of the Superior Court+for Wake There is scarcely any condition of il!-health the 
County, in Raleigh, North Carolina, or be ad- | {tbat is not benefited by the occasional use it 
judged to be dead and their shares adjudged to | JOf R-I-P-A-N’S Tabule, and the price. 10 for used | 
be the property of the plaintiffs and defen- | [5 Cents, does not bar them from any home or orrul 
, dants named in said proceedings and heirs of | [Justify any one in enduring ills that are easily ie 
said non-residents. W. M. RUSS, cured. For sale by druggists. is esp 
| Clerk Superior Court for Wake County. 
| May 9, 1901. TT = cal pa 
PEELE & MAYNARD, trol 
Attorneys for Plaintiffs. coda 
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Made also 
$100 Reward 2100, in four 

The readers of this r will be pleased te larger sizes. 
joare that there is at lcust one dreaded disease 
thats ace 3 bee) e to cure in all its 
stages, and t i3 Catarrh, Hali’s Cates Sold 
Cureisthe or ) cure known to the med- 
ica} frate Ca 1 being a constitutional | everywhere, 
disease, 3 









equires tutional treatment. 
Hali’s Catarrh € ni a ping 













directly upon the lk :d mucous & aces OF 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the discase, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 


nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
| go much faith in its curative powers, that the 
| offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials, 
Address, F. J. CEENEY &CO., Toledo,Q, 
| £a Sold hv Nruggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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~The Thinkers. 


a GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNED. 
No 
itself , 
to car 
centur 
changed 
day to th 
Two or t 
agaid the 





government can administer 
“Wise leaders are demanded 
ry out all great purposes. A 
7 of noble leadership has 
‘1 the Prussia of Napoleon’s 
e United Germany of to-day. 
hree men have made over 
map of Italy. Renan well 
says that “all avin is the work 
of aristocracy. Great leaders are 
needed in a republic to serve as & 

int of concentration for the will 
of the people. The majority of 
opinions will be taken at second hand 
apd sound opinions must be furnished 
for this purpose. Political parties 
gre essential to popular government, 
bat party leaders should be men of 
integrity and intelligence. With the 
last veneration there has been an un- 
fortunate development in our system 
of party government. Machines con- 
trol political movement and destroy 
all vital issues. Even business inter- 
must be regulated by party 
machinery and judges must speak 
party decrees. Representative gov- 
ernment will be overthrown by its 
own children unless this tendency 
can be thwarted. It is a hopeful 
sign that these evils are being dis- 
cussed. The press is a power for 
good in this warfare ; and, except in 
the storm of a political campaign, 
American newspapers are disposed 
to throw their influence on the side 
of truth and right. There is a work 
to be done here by the schools and 
qniversities of our land. They should 
give instruction in general principles 
of government, foster independence 
in action, and cultivate a spirit of 
patriotism that rises above party. 
The independent voter holds an im- 
portant place ina democratic govern- 
ment. This vote must come from 
the educated classes and must be 
used to threaten the supremacy of a 
corrupt party. An independent vote 
is especially needed where one politi- 
cal party is overwhelmingly in con- 
trol. In such communities there is 
no opportunity for free discussion, 
no attrition of opposing princeples, 
no stimulus to the reigning party to 
select the best possible candidates. 
Such a vote is now needed in the 
South where the political freedom of 
a gentleman has meant freedom only 
to do the dictates of one political 
party. Independent Republicans are 
needed in the East and independent 
Democrats in the South. 

Another important task is the edu- 
cation for citizenship of the mass of 
voters on whom the ultimate politi. 
cal power rests. Issues of the utmost 
importance hang on our elections. 
With this increase of responsibility 
there is also a steady development of 
laws for the protection of the in- 
lividual voter. The power of the 
humblest citizen cannot be taken 
from him by force orfraud. The 
strength of the people is growing and 
that strength must be controlled by 
intelligence and virtue. 

Little time is left for the discus- 
sion of the best means of accomplish- 
ing this task, but there is a work 
here for every instrumentality. The 
press must spread the truth with 
favor to no class and no party. The 
Church must preach a Gospel of love, 
Manifested in deeds of kindness and 
justice. Universities must teach the 
mutual dependence and common in- 
terests of labor and capital, proclaim- 
ing law of love and human 
brotherhood. University settlements 
must illustrate the teaching of 
thoughtful men and show to those 
in the humble walks of life that, not 
by legislation, not by violence, but 
by industry, economy, fidelity, so- 
briety and intelligence, the greatest 
Personal good can be achieved. 


ests 


the 


Vapital must recognize its obliga- | 


the working man and that BaLtimore, June 5.—Prof. Ira D. | 


since the found- | 


tlons to 
this obligation is not discharged in 
full by the payment of agreed wages. 
The common schools must provide 
4n education universal and practical. 
Instruction must be furnished for 
man’s ethical nature and it must not 
be forgotten that habits of virtue are 
of more value than all education be- 
sides. Conditions of freedom were 
laid down 2,000 years ago by one who 


‘Healthy 
Children 


are kept st 
puny little 
Y the use 












rong and well; weak and 
folks are made vigorous 
of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


qorrects all disorders of the stomach, 
pou cis worms, ete. Palatable and 
ry in action. Bottle by mail, 25c. 

- & 8, FREY, Baltimore, Md. 











geve all He had for the world and 
who still teaches us that “‘the truth 
alone can make us free.’’—Chancellor 
J.H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, in address before graduating 
class of the University of North 
Carolina, June 5, 1901. 
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EXTRACTS FRUM MR. MABIE’S ADDRESS. 


The future belongs to the educated 
man. The time has already come 
when the specially prepared man is 
in demand. 

The tragedy of our times is that of 
the half-educated man and the half- 
educated woman. There is no person 
so helpless as the one who depends on 
a general instead of a special. 

A man may get a job but he can’t 
do noble work unless he is prepared. 
Things do not go by chance or for- 
tune. Wesettle our destinies by the 
specific capacities we have. Skill is 
conscience applied to a man’s work. 
If a man is slovenly in his work, he 
has not a working conscience. Leta 
man’s righteousness work down 
through his fingers. No man is hon- 
est who does his work for pay. 

The battle of Manila was n>t won 
at Manila, but at Hong Kong and 
still more at Annapolis. All battles 
are won in the hour of preparation. 
Many a man wins the battle of life 
before he fights it. 

I would that some one would write 
the romances of American education. 
The finest thing about America is the 
opportunity of youngmen. The his- 
tory of our education has been the 
progress of the poor boys, their diffi- 
culties to a fine culture. These strug- 
gles make us hopeful of the future. 

A man is fortunate when he finds 
his work and his fun to be the same 
thing. The great thing is to make 
life interesting. Every one of us is 
born into limitations. No man can 
understand the 20th century who 
does not know the past centuries. 
Education lights up the past for us. 
Our ancestors livein us. Nomanin 
public life is so unsafe as he who 
does not know the progress of the 
development of the human race. 
We must know the leaders, the 
prophets, the poets, the creators. 
Every man is a bigger man for know- 
ing Plato and Shakespeare and Burke 
and all the poets of the past. The 
only way to emancipate ourself from 
the present is to know the past. 

We are all born into the limita- 
tions of personalities. A man must 
travel out of himself. That which 
makes the great men great is, their 
ability to gat into the lives of other 
people. Literature is the product of 
those who have seen into the life of 
the human race. Kipling had the 
power of going into the people of 
India. 

We are coming into a time when 


The Progressive Farmer, June 11, 1901. 











The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON, 


Ra eieH, N. C., June 10, 1901. 
New cotton— 





Strict good middling ........ 7% 

POGRIOU MIG, 5. ok os eis eects 7% 

PG a re 7% 
Receipts — bales. 
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WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILMIneTON, N. C., June 10, 1901. 
N. C. Bacon— 


BROREM eh s8C awa chee 12 @ 13 
St a re 8 @ 10 
RLMOB Yel eiatsGins ees eaaietd ere 8 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
ER ON 2) 70 
‘« Extra Prime...... 75 
© SGRC... «<<. v0 5:0 OO 
Wii, PIERO 5 5.6 ose oye .0°0-019 50 
‘* extra prime....... 55 
A: 60 
ch) 80 
CHICKENS— 
So Oi a 2234 @30 
RUE coon e 6a ka coe 10@20 
Oo 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 13 @13% 


Corn, white, per bushel..62 @65 


Spirits turpentine, per gal, 31 @314 
Turkeys, live, per Ib...... 9 @10 
ve dressed, per lb..10 @l12 
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BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET, 
BALTIMORE, June 8, 1901. 
Creamery Separator,extras, 20 
“ec 





























“«« firsts. ..184%@19 

re «seconds, 18 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,20 @21 
es t “ firsts...18 @19 
sy “ ‘* seconds,16 @17 
Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 13 


NEW YORK FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


EACE INSTITUTE 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, WN. C. 


Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 














NEw York, June 8, 1901. 


Asparagus, choice, doz. 
OUNCROS: fe. 6h shares sees 1.75@3.50 
Turnips, N. C., bbl.,.... 1.00@1.50 


Beets, Norfolk and N. C., per 
COE) 0°01 5 aS 2.50@3.00 
Cauliflower, Norfolk, % bbl. 


NER eyo Oat e ether. Sse 1.25@1.75 
CABBAGE— 

Charleston, large, bbl. 

UU os toc sene eet y sal gists 40@75 
North Carolina, bbl. 

CT a 50@75 
Norfolk. bbl... 0.0.6.6. 380@75 
PrEAas— 

Norfolk, 4-bbl. bask.... 50@1.00 


Baltimore, }4-bbl. bask. .1.00@1.25 
CHERRIES— 

N.C., dark red, per 8lb. bask. 60@75 
N. C., dark red, per 4-lb. bask. 30@35 


N. C., dark red, per quart..... 7@8 
STRING BEANS. 
N.C. wax, basket........... 1.50 


Ch’n and Sav’nh, green, bsk, 75@1.00 
N.C., green, per bask... ..1.75(@2.25 
POTATOES. 

Fla., fair and choice, bbl., 3.50@4.50 
Ch’n and Sav., Rose, prime,3.00@4.25 
N..C., fair to prime....... 3.00@4.00 
HUCKLEBERRIES— 





all parts of the world can be in 
sympathy with each other. 
nism is due to ignorance. We are 
coming into an age of new under- 
standings, a broader knowledge of 
history and literature. 

God has decreed that the prizes 
come to those who win them. Edu- 
cation is the divine process of life— 
the first of probable interests and the 
first of individual privileges.—Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie, of New York, 
in Commencement Address, Trinity 
College, June 4, 1901. 

Attorney-General Bellinger, of 
South Carolina, gave out an initer- 
view last week in which he declared 
that the Governor acted without 
legal advice in refusing to accept the 
resignations of Senators Tillman and 
McLaurin. Had Bellinger been con- 


resignations would have been ac- 
cepted. The Attorney-General said 
the Governor had transcended his 





|power and had overstepped his 
| bounds. 


ee 


REMSEN TO SUCCEED GILMER. 


Remsen, who, 
ing of the John Hopkins University 
in 1876, has occupied the chair of 
chemistry, will be the next president 
of this institution to succeed Dr. 
Daniel C. Gilman, resigned. The de- 
cision was received by the trustees 
at a meeting held this afternoon. 
Dr. Gilman’s resignation will take 
effect this month. 


From the newsboys playing craps 
on the sidewalk and the mbssenger 
| boys buying numbers in the policy- 
shops to the fashionable men and 
women playing bridge-whist in ‘so- 
ciety ;} from the negroes and small 
clerks and ‘sports’ buying pools on 
horse-races which they never see, to 
the dashing investors and unfaithful 
cashiers ‘taking flyer’ in stocks, 
the same shameless lust of getting 
some one else’s property without 
rendering an equivalent—something 
for nothing—is the badge of all the 
gambling tribe.—New York Outlook. 








Antago- | 


sulted and his advice followed, the 


N.C., fair to choice, per qt.,..10@15 


_ Business Notices. 





A NEW HAY PRESS. 





| The name ‘“Dederick’’ has been so 
long assoc:ated with the making of 
good hay presses, Mr. Dederick hav- 
ing been the originator of the haybal- 
ing idea,that a new press from his fac- 
tory is certain to attract more than 
passing attention. We believe that 
hay growers everywhere will wel- 
come Dederick’s New Continuous 
Belt Hay Press, an illustration of 
which we present herewith. An ex- 
amination of its construction shews 
it to be the simplest press of this 
type now made, combining economy 
and utility toa greater degree than 
any other press. It dispenses with 
| just about half the complicated mech- 
anism used in the old type of presses. 
The power crank wheels are at the 
sides and apply the power to the 
traverser by draw roads, thus dis- | 
|pensing with the heavy pitman and | 
} | 
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| toggle used in all other presses. The 
| power is applied at the center of the 
| frame in a manner to obviate the use | 
of heavy posts, girts bracing and | 
| rodding, and yet in such a manner as | 
to produce absolutely no strain on 
| the box. The press has an automatic 
condenser which is practically both | 
feeder and condenser. Another | 
unique feature is the adaptation of | 
the power or balance wheels as truck | 
wheels in moving the press from 
place to place. We have not space to 
describe in detail the construction of 
this press, but we know everyone 
who grows hay will be interested in 
it, both on account of its good work 
and its low cost. Send for circulars 
to P. K. Dederick’s Sons, 65 Trivoli 


| ‘ 






























DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES a7 


baled in 
cata 


1 
‘Address P. Ke DEDERICK’S SONS’,” Sea) 
65 Tivoli Street, 








When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Should be in the Library or Book- 
case of Every Patriotic 
Tar Heel. 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and. Hill. 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, #2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS, 








GROCERIES. 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— r lb 
100 lbs. ewavedeotouns 250 
60 lbs 12 60 












Flour— 
Blair’s Best.............. 
FANGY....0:000 


PUTO cctevsccicqesovieee 
Sugai and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugat..............00 
No. 7, very light brown..... 
No. 9, light brown............. 
INO. 16) DOWD 6 inissscinsssseseseesnes 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molasses... 
No 2 Porto Ric * 
Fancy Porto Rico ¥ 
Vanilla Drip Syrup....... 
White Rose Corn ees .21 
Molasses and Syrup in 4, barrels 2c. per gallon 
above bbl. prices. 





































































to suit you. Se r cate a. oo; 
™ a = Kerosene, Alladin................c.eccoccescosere 12% 
JAS. DINWIDDIE. aS p ‘“ Standard White VW ' 
aS . =~ Black Pepper, best sifted.... cone, 18 
OSs SS = - RP ’ 
: SS ; Soda, Baking— 
‘ . 4 : Be ie Ge ancisesg cacniasonc'n’nnchaniconseeasusebemmeocenees 1% 
yt Teich ve cotaens Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs per case......3 40 
MEN oI] A FARMERS SAW MILL Bi Carb, in assorte pkgs., 60 1b case .... 3.50 
i Starch: Cellulo per 4 case x 
God pay ony. Send one dime for terms and ' paeee eel age ber }4 case... rol HH 
cash due bill. Address. J. E. TK, oer a at) aiven VOTY Starch, Per 4 CASC....ccerererereesseeeees al 
; _ P.O. Box 4 Littleton, N.C. b Aoogeg rt ig ary “oe Tobacco— A 
J. E. Rue is reliable, and any business en- MACHINERY Write for cir- Plum Tobacco.. 38 
trusted to him will be faithfully carried out. culare and prices Grape  “mimummnainiaamiaeane 88 
gungned MeM. Furgerson, Postmaster; F. A. CULAEE Cae oe ht acs 66 sassenseees ¢ 
‘etter, Agent Southern Express Co.; J. H. WINSTON-SALEM, atthe AX cases 
Norman, Register of Deeds; S. M. Gary, SALEM IRON WORKS, oe Ee Ss Grits and Hominy— 
Clerk Superior Court. ME. SOGRRRETOL , .., cccscecstsvackaorensesassteseseeeasenee 2470 
aie i OES 1 40 
——' f every description. Sat- 
Estab Gaaag 32 SCALES isfaction austenite. Rolled Oats— 
WE WANT AGENTS | Write for prices. JESSE MARDEN BOE’ WTO! as caiisvenchwcaseve cenceansccncexrecctisehoastelscans 3060 
| 109 8. Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD $6 Ug ©  _ ,ccorrnrcncnccrsccnnceconsneascceseaneccossr ccsact 2.25 
~ Lake Fish— 
At every postoffice in North Car. hea rorncninmannt aR 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia, Lard— | se ac 
ure Lard, in tierces............. 
Tennessee and other States to Compound Lard in tierces... 
ae ae s * The above Lard in following p 
solicit subscriptions, privately Eve Farmer and Farmer's Son Tubs, 80 Ibs. 14¢. over tierces. 
or at public meeti s¢ ty Tubs, 55 Ibs. 4c. over tierces. 
at } etings, in season Pails, 20 lbs. ac. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 
and - of season. SHOU LD READ ! 50 Ib. case of 2 cans, “ace over Bornes. 
ork y remit 8 s 20 lb. case of 4 cans Se. Over tierces, 
pil ee for £ rare Or for : 10 lb. case of 6 cans, 4c. over tierces. 
‘ash JOMTEIEON . Agent must The following books combine SEEDS, 
himself be a subscriber. If in- the results of the very latest and Clover Seed— Y nae sai 
# a : ‘ “ 2d Clover, good, per bushel............ 
terested, write for terms. Ad-| best science with the best skill ae eee ee ee ee 675 
dress: of practical farm work and man- pans as a Pg Ghoice,  — sreviceased 7 00 
o = . . ‘ass > 2ead— 
‘ agement. Kach one 1S written Timothy, Prime, per bushel............ $2 27 
The Pro essive Farmer by a specialist who has attained cb Choice aasesersenee 285 
i Y : . Orchard, Grass, Prime “ —............ 125 
: reputation for long continued ‘“ “Choice #2 135 
Raurien, N.C.| and conscientious work. Every Tall Meadow Oat, Frime, per bus... 1 10 
volume is readable, simple, clear- Red Top, Prime, per 100 Ibs in chaff, 2.28 | 
WRITERS, cut, practical, up to date, and eed Cate ee BEF PPR screriom 10% 
CORRESPONDENTS throughly scietific and reliable. P seg Proof, Prime.. 45 
or Every farmer who strives to «ow ” Choie 48 
. won x Fy ri > « 
REPORTERS keep abreast of the times should Rigek Spring, Prime. > 
read them. 8 White Spring Choice.........ccccccccesee 45 
Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, Select Seed Potatoes— 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news, | L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 Early Rose, Northern, per bbl. 2 50 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., zi 3 5 1.25 ee o peounon,. * ; 2 85 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and prepared A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 25 ‘a " es and < srOp Va., — 2 80 
for publication. Books published. Send _ for > Stewart's " ic § : E ‘hite Bliss or Pride of the South, |. 
particulars and full information before sending Maury Ghownel's The Domenic Gheep...... aia MAiN€ GOWN... ..0.05 00sec eeeceres eetetstees 3 30 
articles. Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.................0 1,00 White Bliss or Pride of the South, | 20 
THE BULLETIN PRESS ASSOCIATION, Practical Agriculture........c.cccsccesessssseecee see ees .80 SIG CBO wrens oorasssnssesnecssexvesssrsosssecnsss : 50 
NEW YORK. .. 8 40 
Any of the above valuable books Barly Ohio, Northern Grown.. 3 2 
A Ss j N Cc L E Ss H OT will be sent :pesapais upon receipt ‘ Souee' * “ "335 
of price. ress: 
never won a battle. Steady bombardment with ~s HARDWARE. 
big guns, littleguns and rapid fire pieces counts. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Dixie Powe. Bow 100 
We have all sorts of ammunition. Write for it, eee des tg Cistaae Plow "165 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE UO., ADRIAN, MICH- RALEIGH, N. ©. a ee ee 16 
ax, ? 
es agtiisebiaeeeie nian Malleable Clevises, per dozen.. 65 
5 BGO DOOR, OE Vib scocccsascocsecesonsvacecese . 
GLEASON S é HORSE v BOOK Back Band, webb, good, per roll............... 2 50 
® B. B. Buckles, per dozen................ ee 
Plow Singletrees “ aa 2 i 
Plow Lines, good, per pair..... 17 
Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, % “8 common, per pa 14 


400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov 
jernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work 
-—comprises— 
—History ,— , 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care ofjthe Horse 

















This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has s 
heavy, tough paper binding. ‘ 

We “7 rah a gh to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other" than your own) and we will send you a copy free Pn weer 

We will send any one a copy of this work and ‘The agressive" Far 
merfone year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at’once. 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C 





St., Albany, N. Y. 





Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.............cccccsrescorsse $2 
Cook Stoves— 
WO, 7-18, WIT: WATC.:.ccccossresrsseys ops covesneccesqoce 
No, 7—20, ‘“ ce 
No. 8—18, “ 
No. 8—20, * et 
Poultry Netting— 














IZ inch wide, Per POL].........csccerseresececserernes 60 
24 “s AES Trsssdssosnioananghatscgsans 20 
em “ My cakasssinas 80 
18 “ ty 40 
60 “ “ “ 0oO 
72 “ “ “ A a 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application), 
Smooth and Barbed WirF.........c0-..cssseeesseene 3 60 
Dump Carts— 
DEE Re MOINS, «<<, .panhsconcusacenstansegusitanabiantal 20 00 
No. 16, 3 aT” - scutenienbenenshemelenenisieaaae 22 00 
Steel Axle— 
| Ph A EA AUD GREG snc scacssesecsscasdansnecssdnatannn 21 00 
| No. 23, 1% “ 5 cdatpscvsiscaneshbaunsahtnasseceel 23 00 
| Cart Wheels and Axles- 
| 28% inch skein eens ll 
3 inch ” . 


Steel Axles— 
1% inch axles 
1%4 inch 

Wagons, delivered prices. 
thimble skein— 





One-horse wagon, 


No. 8, 2M SN GR OEI oonccnconsspccerencegamsnnmnantate 
No. 10, 2 4 inch skein 7 
No, 12, 2% inch skein 
Steel Axles— 
No. 9, 1% in 
No. Ll, 14 in 
No. 13, 14 in 
| [T'wo-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No. 2, 284 IncD SKEIR...........cccdcecenseccorsesonsenes 32 50 
No. 4, 3 4 “ Sanceccee vot 
No. 6,3% “ 
| Steel Axle— 
| No 8,141 
| No. 5, 17,in 











| 
| 


Buggies and Harness. 
Prices on application. 


Shovels— 
Good, each..............4 
Common each .. 
Iron Age Cultivators ... 
Field Hoes, per dozen....... 4 
Barbed Wire, per 100 DS...........:.cceccsecereen ene 
Sewing Machines— 
Improved Alliance........ 
Empress, Drop Head 
LHSDOMO ..........--0009 








seceetaskebaboustorsenadishcbaicaccoa 

4ar-W rite for prices on anything you want. 
T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 

HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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_ and how he is in debt. 








The Dairy. 


CHANGE YOUR METHODS. 





Address of Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard, of Wiscon- 
sin, Before the East Tennessee Farmers’ 


Convention, Knoxville, Tenn., May 22nd, 

1901. 

Why isit that so many farmers 
who know that they are not making 
a cent resolutely hang onto the ssme 
old loss-producing methods? Now, 
without any theorizing on it, I will 
launch right away into a statement 
of certain facts to show you, in the 
experience of other men, that there 
is the encouragement of much larger 
profits in the practice of modern 
ideas, and modern methods. 

A man had heard that Jerseys 
were good butter cows. He bought 
one that was fresh inmilk. Hetook 
her from a kind master, a man who 
understood a cow, to a cold, uncom- 
fortable stable, and turned her out 
to drink ice water on a very cold day. 
When she came into the stable she 
shivered for an hour, and in a week 

had shrunk her milk flow one-half. 
That was his idea of management ; 
his method. Don’t you know of 
men who think and act just like him? 
He told me all the circumstances, 
and said he did not think Jerseys 
were hardy. That man would have 
measured a diamond by what he 
knew of limestone. . 

When I undertook to show him 
that a highly organized dairy cow, 
one that would yield twice as much 
butter as any cowin his herd, should 
be treated according to the law of 


her owa being, not according to his | om which to make them ; and that | 


bad and ignorant methods, he re- 
plied by asking if I thought he was 
going to ‘‘change himself over to 
suit a cow.”’ 

Another: Two men in my county 
have been dairymen for twenty years. 
Each started with 160 acres of land, 
and they live only about a mile apart. 
One we will call A and the other B. 
When they started with cows, A was 
in debt for nearly the price of his 
farm. Bwas out of debt. A soon 
saw that he needed the best cow he 
could get. He was a good judge, and 
he would pay a large price for a good 
animal. He became interested as a 
student in the physiology of cows, 
and read everything he could find 
that would give him more light. B 
said it was all nonsense to read so 
much humbug. A bought the best 
registered Jersey sire he could find, 
and almost paralyzed the neighbor- 
hood by paying $300 for him. Twelve 
years ago he builtasilo. That en- 
abled him to dearly double the size 
of his herd on the same land. Then 
he took up the study of the feeding 
problem. B called A crank. A is 
now worth ten times what Bis. A 
has changed his methods for better 
ones, and is to.day wealthy, intelli- 
gent, and widely respected. B is 
worse off than he was twenty years 
ago. He knows but little, if any, 
more than he did then; his cows are 
of the same poor sort; he ‘‘don’t be- 
lieve in all this blamed humbug 
about breeding, feeding, silos, and 
such.’’ His family have grown older 
and his expenses have increased, but 
his revenue has remained the same, 
He has rolled 
his sprit of non-progression under 
his tongue like ‘‘a sweet morsel,’’ 
until he is ugly and sour at every- 
body. 

What is the cause? 

This, he would not change his 
methods. He would not imbibe 
knowled enough to have a good 
judgment of methods. He would 
not use his intellect, train it, guide 
it, and refine it. He did not realize 
how deep this problem of successful 
dairy farming is, and that a man 
with a shallow, unfurnished mind 
cannot fathom it. 

We must make milk cheaper if we 
cannot sell it for more. To do this 
depends on the cow and the way she 
is fed and managed. Hereis a bit of 
practical experience for you: 

A large milk producer in Ulster 
county, New York, writing on the 
subject, says: 

“The poorest cow I ever owned 
gave me 1,000 quarts a year, at a 
cost of over five cents a quart, while 
another cow produced over 7,000 
quarts ata cost of less than three- 
fourths of a cent a quart. 

“A year ago my food-cost per cow 
per day was 26 15-100 cents. Of this 
the farm furnished 8 cents, and 18 


15-100 cents was purchased. On this 
expense the herd averaged fourteen 
quarts a day, at a cost of 1 86-100 


cents per quart. The ration was: 





CURED QUITTOR AND WILL CURE 
FISTULA. 
Water Oak, Va., May, 27, 1900. 


Please give me treatment for horse with fistula 


———— a aeeeemnneieneaaastemmnensenenemtemeneeiamesl aeemeaeeieeinnneneenemmmnineeimmaamaiaceseaianmaimemmaantt 


Twelve pounds of hay, eight pounds 


corn fodder, ten pounds wheat bran, 


cotton seed meal. 


the following ration was adopted: 
Twenty pounds hay, three pounds 
oat straw, three pounds oats, six 
pounds wheat bran, four pounds 
buckwheat middlings, and two 
pounds cotton seed meal. This 
ration cost 21144 cents per day. Of 
this, ten cents was raised on the 
farm, and 1114 cents purchased. The 
milk yield increased to 15 14-100 
quarts a day, making the cost per 
quart 14-10 cents, a saving of nearly 
one-half of a cent per quart, per day. 
‘In 1888 my cows averaged 1,000 
quarts per cow, and the milk cost me 
2 810 cents per quart. Last year 
the yield was 3,754 quarts per cow, 
and the cost per quart was only 
1 4-10 cents, ora reduction of exactly 
one half.’’ 

This result was brought about by 
weeding out the poor cows and put- 
ting good ones in their place. To 
know the good from the bad, the 
milk of each cow was weighed, and 
tested at regular intervals. 

“T guess so,’’ was discharged and 
“TI know so’’ put in his place. 

Now, think these facts over, and 
tell me candidly, is it not best to 
abandon our old wasteful ways of 
managing cows, and adopt some of 
these new ways? Let us always re- 
member that cows cannot yield milk 
solids without suitable materials 


the cows capable of producing these 
solids in profitable quantities, can- 
not do on on the coarse fare that is 
suitable to the lower grades of stock. 
Neither can they stand the exposure 
which common stock will endure 
without serious discomfort and in- 
jury. 

HE MUST AVOID WASTE. 
The Experimental Farm of Ontario 
reports the amount of food consumed, 
bedding used and manure produced, 
by a calf during the first three years 
of its life. The total weight, includ- 
ing six tons and thirty-eight one- 
hundredths of a ton of straw used, 
was 29.64 tons. 
The manure produced was ana- 
lyzed, and its value determined on 
the basis used for valuing commer- 
cial fertilizers. 
On this basis the value of the ma- 
nure produced by the calf during the 
first three years was $118.57. 
This shows the enormous waste go- 
ing on when the farmer does not 
look after themanure. The fertility 
or producing power of your land is 
your capital. Did you ever notice 
how much less a rich soil feels a bad 
drought than a poor one? The vicis- 
situdes of farming are very much 
lessened by keeping the land rich. 
One of the chief reasons why I have 
been so persistent in advocating the 
use of land plaster in the stables is 
to save the waste of nitrogen. A 
cow produces annually about $12 
worth of ammonia, which is a nitro- 
gen compound. The land plaster 
absorbs it, prevents it from evapo- 
rating until it can be taken up as 
plant food. Yet Iknow of plenty 
of men who will not pay out $1 to 
save $12. 
WE MUST STUDY THE FEED QUESTION. 
Here is a fact clearly demonstrat- 
ing this: Dr. Babcock found that 
the use of ensilage greatly increased 
the churnability of cream. Itseemed 
to produce the same effect that is 
seen in the cream when the cows 
feed on June grass. Every farmers’ 
wife knows how much more easily 
and thoroughly the cream churns at 
that time than later when the feed 
becomes drier and more woody. The 
same effect is produced by the feed- 
ing of roots. 

Dr. Sturtevant at the Geneva Sta- 
tion, found that milk from early- 
mown hay, corn meal, and bran, 
yielded up 84 per cent. of its fat, 
while that from late cut hay and 
gluten meal yielded up only 64 per 
cent. Here was a loss of 20 percent. 
because of the kind and condition of 
the food. 

Can farmers afford to shut their 
eyes to better study and knowledge 
on this question? There is money 
in it. 

There are 800 patrons of the Hoard 
Creameries. Among them, at each 
one of the ten creameries are men 
who produce milk at 50 to 75 per 
cent. less cost than others. Every 
penny of reduced cost means that 
much of increased profit. Yet itis 
very hard to get those unsuccessful 
ones to study. In these times of low 
prices they are groaning with finan- 
cial colic. Yet no man can get them 





just coming on, have wonderful faith in is 
GOMBAULI'S CAUSTIC BALSAM. 1 cured | © 880 Where the waste is. Are there 
same horse of quittor with it. E.J.SOUX.,| any such farmers that you know of? 





six pounds hominy, and three pounds 
An effort was 
made to reduce the cost by a better 
study of the feeding question, and 


The Progressive Farmer, June 11, 190'.. 
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HE MUST DEVELOP HIS HEIFERS PROP- 


ERLY. 

In the development of the heifer 
to be a profitable dairy cow a great 
deal depends on the sort of man that 
handles her from calfhood to her 
second milking year. She must 
start with good dairy ancestry. That 
is the foundation but not the super- 
structure. We have reason to be- 
lieve that a large proportion of poor 
cows could have been made good 
ones, if they had fallen into the 
hands of men who knew how to de 
velop them rightly. Here are the 
ways: (1) Prevent the growth of 
fat and the development of beefy 
tendencies. (2) Use constant gentle- 
tleness and frequently handle the 
udder. (3) Breed at fifteen months 
so as to start the development of the 
maternal functions while the body is 
easily moulded. (4) Feed liberally 
of milk-producing food so a.- to de- 
velop the growth of the udder all 
that is possicle. 

An Arkansas man asked my neigh- 
or, C. F. Goodrich, the question: 
‘‘How are milk vessels developed in 
heifers?’’ ‘*How is the milk flow 
stimulated?” 

Mr. Goodrich has been a very suc- 
cessful producer of fine cows, and 
his answer was: ‘‘‘Bring them up 
in the way they should go, and when 
they are old they will not depart 
from it, that is to say, if they are 
well bred dairy heifers. By this I 
mean, bring up the heifers to con- 
sume large quantities of milk pro- 
ducing food. There are some kinds 
of food that will induce growth, but 
no fat. Use such foods.”’ 
You can spoil a heifer for milk by 
feeding her gross, fattening foods. 
Prof. Roberts aptly says, ‘If you 
ask such a heifer to turn all her food 
into milk, she willsay: ‘I can’t do 
it; you taught me to make tallow.’ ”’ 
There are lots of spoiled, wasted 
cows. Good cows are too scarce for 
even one to be spoiled in the making. 
CONCLUSION. 
Let me emphasize the matter once 
more. 
The first factor in the problem of 
cheaper production of milk is the 
cow—a dairy cow, a good cow. Take 
the first step first, and make a de- 
termined effort to do business only 
with the true dairy-bred cow. To 
this end the dairy farmer must be- 
come more of a breeder. 
This is the first step. 
The next is the right sort of dairy 
food, food that will bring dairy re- 
sults; the next, understanding and 
skill in feeding the right food ; next, 
the production of the right food (not 
some other food) on our own farms, 
as far as possible; next, the right 
care and handling of the cow. 
The nearer we come to perfection 
in all these points, the greater will 
be our profit. Wemust make milk 
for a less cost per 100 pounds. There 
is no help for it. 
The inevitable growth of the busi. 
ness must bring that result. We 
must produce butter and cheese at 
less cost if we expect a good profit. 
We no longer control the output. 
Other countries are reaching for our 
markets. Our own production is in- 
creasing. Every line of humaneffort 
is in the same category. 

We must make milk ‘by theacre,”’ 
‘‘by the cow,’’ and ‘‘by the hundred 
pounds.”’ 

It is stupid for us to persist in 
asing double the number of acres 
and cows to produce what one-half 
of these forces might just us well 
produce. We must learn to make 
just as much profit with milk at 65 
cents per hundred as we once did 
with milk at $1 per hundred. We 
can do itif we address ourselves to 
a reformation of our cows and our 
ideas and methods. To this end 
the dairy farmer must wake up and 
spend a little money in his own dairy 
education. There is nota farm in 
all this section that cannot be made 
to keep good cows at a good profit, at 
present prices for dairy products, it 
modern ideas about breeding cows, 
| modern ideas about growing food 
crops, modern ideas about soil cul- 
ture, and modern ideas about stables 
and dairy care are followed out. All 
this lack of profit which prevails is 
caused by following ideas which will 
not and cannot answer to modern 
necessities. 

The great mistake these profitless 
farmers make is in holding to the 
idea constantly, that they cannot 
afford to read up on these vital duiry 
questions. I donot know of a single 
instance where increased profit has 
not followed increased reading and 
study. It 1s the cheapest, easiest 
way to saturate our minds with bet- 
ter knowledge that shall bring a 





Change to better methods and better | 


| protits. 


Live Stock. 


~ A HOG CONDITION POWDER. 





A retired farmer who is now liv- 
ing on an income laagely derived 
from growing hogs tells Wallace’s 
Farmer that he used the following 
condition powder with very great 
success, not as a cure forcholera but 
as a means of keeping hogs vigorous 
and healthy. 

One pound of copperas, one pound 
of sulphur, one pound of black anti- 
many, one-fourth pound saltpeter, 
four pounds of salt, one peck of 
wood ashes. Pulverize the copperas 
and saltpeter as fine as possible. 
Then mix with the other ingredients 
and moisten it but don’t make it 
sloppy and let the hogs eat all they 
want of it. 


When the authorities are fight- 
ing yellow fever or any other human 
pestilence, they clean up thoroughly. 
The up-to-date hog raiser realizes 
the necessity of cleanliness in the 
prevention as well as the cure of 
hog cholera. We have learned that 
lime is death and destruction to the 
cholera microbe. It is hard for this 
germ to get a start among healthy, 
vigorous hogs. One way to keep 
the herd in a healthy condition is 
the selection of the breeding stock 
and the management of breeding. 
A sow should not be expected to raise 
two litters a year. This plan debili- 
tates the stock and is meeting the 
swine plague half way. The pigs 
must have a good constitution to 
ward off diseases.—F. M. W., in Farm 
Journal. 


The German Kali Works, 93 Nas- 
sau St., New York City, publish sev- 
eral books telling about composition, 
use and value of fertilizers for vari- 
ous crops, which gardeners, truckers 
and farmers should read. 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 


L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 
We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25 and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
A SPECIAL PRICK. 

We have now decided to send a | 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
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The BEST Threshin 


for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer to use is the Farquhar Ce} 

Ajsx Threshing Engine and the Farquhar Separator. Engines made nace 
4h. p. and up, and combine the advantages of all successful engines. Easy st 
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two injectors. Separators of all styles and sizes for merchant 
threshing orfarm use. Farquhar machines have all late 
improvements, they thresh and clean all kinds of grain 
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OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost. 
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Buy Direct from 
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In Use 35 Years. 
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ive Farmer to any address for only 


$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 


the hands of more of the thousands | 
who need it. 


Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 


in the hope of placing the work in|!» 





Rutger’s College and Director of 

the New Jersey Experiment 

tion ; 335 pages. Price, £1. 

Thousands of dollars are wasted | 
every yeur on fertilizers une nited to 
the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

We will send 


The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 

Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ae area dS 1.25 
Voorhees’ ‘'Fertilizers’’........ 1.00 
3.25 


' All for $2.80. 





MILLIONS OF ACRES 


fenced with them this year. The fences that 
grow more popular every season, Real 
saving, service and satisfaction in 
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Fully guaranteed. Best steel and galvaniz- 
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ANT GO WRONG 
YOU Gan’T GO WHE) 
if you take the advice of over 500,000 stockmen and 
farmers and buy PAGE Fence. Try it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, “ICH, 
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Examine agricultural statisties and see 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. (Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising witb 
those of other States. Profit by these facts. 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


RY J. B. KILLEBREW, 


the 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul: 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


_ The book discusses the character- 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving® 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex: 


pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 

Killebrew’s Sormer work On gras ses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 


mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 80 copies this valu: 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any 8d 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Fat- 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year * 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, A. ©. 
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